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SENSE personal loss for all 
who were associated with him, re- 
gret record here the passing the 
evening March 1958, William 
Ziegler, Jr., his home New York 
City, following extended illness. 
also had home Great Island, Noro- 
ton, Connecticut. 

Mr. Ziegler was born Muscatine, 
sixty-six years ago. attended 
Columbia and Harvard Universities. 

During World War Mr. Ziegler 
served executive secretary the 
War Credits Board, Washington. 
Later became company com- 
mander the Motor Transport Corps, 
Army, serving France. 

man singularly quiet manner, 
mingling unobtrusively among 
sociates, possessing character 
sympathetic compassion and rare 
modesty, Mr. Ziegler’s constructive 
humanitarian influence was conveyed 
with penetrating effect upon the phil- 
anthropic aspects his activities. His 
humanitarianism was particularly mani- 
fested his special concern with the 
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problem blindness, and induced his 
magnanimous contribution his time 
and his wealth toward the alleviation 
and the prevention blindness. His 
official identifications with organized 
work for blind people probably ranged 
wider than those any other con- 
temporary individual this country. 

Beginning with the founding the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind 
just over half century ago Mr. 
Ziegler’s mother, Mrs. Matilda Zieg- 
ler, the family name has become in- 
delibly etched the annals service 
blind people America and abroad. 

early 1916 Mr. Ziegler was 
member the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind. the time 
his death had been serving for many 
years president the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Overseas Blind, the 
Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the 
Blind, the Matilda Ziegler Publishing 
Company for the Blind, and National 
Industries for the Blind. was also 
member the council the Eye Bank 


for Sight Restoration, and director 
the New York Association for the Blind, 
and the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness. was secre- 
tary and treasurer the Boys Clubs 
America. 

1956 Mr. Ziegler was the recipient 
gold medal from the Italian Red 
Cross recognition his contribution 
work behalf blind people, and 
the same year the Government 
Italy made him Commendatore 
the Order Merito della Republica 
for outstanding service that field 
president the American Foundation 
for the Blind and the American Foun- 
dation for Overseas Blind. 

the business world Mr. Ziegler 
was chairman the board American 
Maize Products Company, board chair- 
man the Huttig Manufacturing 
Company, director the Parsons 
School Design, board chairman 
the Realty Administration Corporation, 
president and director the Great 
Island Holding Company, president 
and director the Park Avenue 
Operating Company and the Park 
Avenue Holding Company, through 
which played major part the 
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development that thoroughfare 
its present eminence. Before the Royal 
Baking Powder Company was merged 
1929 with Standard Brands, 
was president that company, 
which had been founded his father, 

1930 Mr. Ziegler served 
urer the New York State Republican 
Committee. 

Mr. Ziegler was prominent sports, 
and recent years yacht, 
Home, raced with noteworthy 
success. His interests 
show dogs, and the breeding, racing 
and showing horses. 
better known his horses were 
Chico, Espino and Esposa. 

was member the New York 
jockey Club, and some his other 
clubs included the Racquet and Ten 
nis, Union League, Brook, Leash, and 
New York Yacht. 

Mrs. Helen Murphy Ziegler, his 
widow, survives him, three 
ters, Mrs. Elizabeth Lucas, the Misses 
Barbara and Helen Martin Ziegler, 
son, William Ziegler, III, and four 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
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The Place the 


Rehabilitation Center 


the Rehabilitation Counseling Process 


ONE THE MOST progressive steps for- 
ward work with blind persons oc- 
curred with the meeting Spring 
Mill, Indiana, several years ago, and 
again with the New Orleans Seminar 
February, 1956. assembled group 
workers the field, through con- 
centrated hard work and discussion, 
arrived various conclusions which 
believe were positive contributions 
our work this field. feel that most 
the philosophy which now ac- 
cept, and most the objectives which 
are now trying attain, stem from 
the work done these two confer- 
ences. 

Now for the topic “The Place 
the Rehabilitation Center the 
habilitation Counseling Process,” 
think important that first define 
“rehabilitation center.” There have 
been many definitions. However, 
quote one the basic concepts 
the New Orleans seminar, facility 
utilized those serving blind persons 


Mr. Richterman director rehabilitation 
Services the Industrial Home for the Blind 
Brooklyn, For five years was direc- 
tor Burrwood, the IHB’s resident home for 
aged blind and deaf-blind persons and vaca- 
blind men and women. the New 
Orleans seminar, 1956, Mr. Richterman was 
chairman the committee physical plant. 
This paper was presented workshop for 
directors rehabilitation counselor training 
programs, held the American Foundation for 
the Blind August, 1957. 
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for the specific purpose assisting 
blind persons meet their individual 
reorganization needs through multi- 
disciplinary collaboration. Eligibility 
for these services need not limited 
those blind persons with remunera- 
tive employment potential.” This 
positive definition and such has been 
generally accepted our work. 

Concerning size, believe that con- 
sidering rehabilitation center for 
blind persons, must always consider 
the quality what being attempted 
rather than the question how large 
the facility is. Program content the 
most important aspect consideration. 
According the definition, blind per- 
son need not come rehabilitation 
center only because seeking remun- 
erative employment; should and can 
come for other services. For example, 
the housewife must come learn how 
function again her own home. 

client who interested only am- 
bulation, only braille, only tvping, 
should able utilize the facilities 
the rehabilitation center. There 
reason for believe that 
client who comes the rehabilitation 
center must client who coming 
for the total program, and must 
able take advantage every serv- 
ice the rehabiliation center. 
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ated, clients come from time 
time for specifics. However, many 
cases found, through observation 
the client the center, through 
counseling, through case conference, 
that the client displaying weaknesses 
various other areas. These weakness- 
are discussed with the client and 
entirely possible that new program 
with relatively broader aspects will 
have formulated with the client 
attempt strengthen the weak- 
nesses that have become obvious. 

Now the definition reha- 
bilitation counselor. 
counselor someone, first all, who 
basically vocational guidance coun- 
selor. Beyond this, either coun- 
selor with special training counse- 
lor who position place special 
emphasis the specifics involved with 
this particular handicap. appreciate 
that there probably good deal 
difference opinion this particular 
definition. have seen rehabilitation 
counselors who are caseworkers, who 
are psychologists, who 
trists, who are Uncle Dons, who are 
everything else client. not 
believe that perfect set-up, 
set-up that are trying perfect, 
can should utilize the rehabili- 
tation counselor this way. reha- 
bilitation counselor part team. 
not the whole team. 

rehabilitation counselor, then, 
virtue this definition, responsible 
the client specific areas. func- 
tions part the team. Let ex- 
plain rather quickly, however, that 
cannot, any positive team, have 
sharp lines demarcation indicating 
where counseling ends and casework 
begins. There should overlap- 
ping. This overlapping should sup- 
portive and should never conflicting. 
The conflicts which arise every team 
approach can avoided through the 
use case where all con- 
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cerned have understanding the 
work being done all concerned. 
conceivable that new center 
the rehabilitation counselor has 
the jack-of-all-trades, particularly 
cause the new center may dealing 
with the easiest clients first, the 
ones that just need that little push 
get them going. However, center 
expands and develops, and you be. 
gin to, may, “scrape the bottom 
the barrel for clients,” clients who 
have good deal less offer, you will 
quickly see that the catchall rehabili- 
offer all services all clients. Let 
explain exactly what mean. With the 
opening new center, don’t 
lieve that will have too much 
culty with the hiring rehabilita 
tion counselor for the center. will 
have little more when start 
talk about caseworkers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists. So, the rehabilitation 
counselor, addition rehabilitation 
counseling, must function these 
other areas because one else avail- 
able. the beginning, this may not 
present any problem, because you are 
brand new certain area, and there 
are many more clients serve than 
you can possibly serve that 
you are rather unique position 
being able select those clients 
that you think you can serve best. 


Procedure Determined 
Findings Caseworker 


discussing case conference for 
moment, the center with which 
base our decision 
how will work with client 
the findings the caseworker. 
can base this decision without team 
members becoming irritated wrang- 
ling with one another. this center 
there are regularly scheduled case con- 
ferences. the case conference 
have the rehabilitation counselor, the 
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caseworker, the psychologist, the in- 
structors, and any other professional 
help that necessary. discussion 
carried this time concerning the 
client and how can helped. These 
case conferences, regularly sched- 
uled basis, are obviously important 
that not feel necessary extol 
the virtues such set-up. However, 
before get away from this particular 
subject, let leave you with this. 
You must remember the client. will 
checking with one member the 
team another member the team 
his progress, and only through 
case conference that each member 
the team will know the decisions the 
You will frequently find 
rehabilitation center, where various 
members work with the client, 
that the client will naturally tend 
members. may the rehabilitation 
may the caseworker, may any- 
body else. Whoever is, must 
prepared give him the information 
that requires and that requests 
based what all have agreed upon. 
You can appreciate how confusing 
would for the caseworker tell 
the client one thing, for the rehabili- 
tation counselor tell him another, 
and the instructor tell him third. 

believe very strongly that you can- 
not stand ceremony; that the 
wishes discuss his progress 
with the caseworker, the rehabilitation 
counselor cannot become annoyed 
angry this feel that the case- 
worker usurping his position. the 
wishes discuss his progress 
with instructor, see nothing wrong 
with such set-up. actual training 
the client, all members the team 
observe the client see they 
tan make determination which 
member the client feels most com- 
fortable with. 
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The findings the rehabilitation 
appraisal are not just for the profes- 
sional staff but for the client well. 
should kept informed, should 
helped evaluate himself; but, 
course, the level insight into his 
problems will vary with the client. 
think important that there sched- 
uled regular counseling sessions with 
the client. These scheduled regular 
sessions again may with the reha- 
bilitation counselor has estab- 
lished the proper rapport. think the 
counselor should meet with the client, 
inform him his progress, and help 
him planning for future program. 


Rehabilitation Appraisal 


would like discuss for mo- 
ment the purposes the rehabilita- 
tion center. would like state this 
have mind two purposes. The first 
purpose provide rehabilitation 
appraisal. Now, exactly what 
mean? Before client comes into the 
rehabilitation center, you should have 
complete medical appraisal. Chest 
X-ray, serology, the general medical, 
everything and anything you can get, 
that before the client comes into 
the center, you have your possession 
complete medical picture the pros- 
pective client. 

When you are prepared from med- 
ical point view accept the client 
into the rehabilitation center, can 
begin his rehabilitation appraisal. 
order prepare each client 
form the best his ability the 
type available work for which 
seems most suited, the abilities, voca- 
tional interests, practical limitations 
each client should appraised 
during evaluation and preliminary 
training period, which would precede 
and give definition the individual- 
training plan for 
each client. During this evaluation 
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period, the client given brief, pre- 
liminary training each num- 
ber various operations. 
formance here noted and recorded. 
don’t want get into complete 
breakdown here and now exactly 
what done the appraisal, but 
would like give you just several 
examples. Various work exercises, vari- 
ous woodwork assignments, various 
metalwork assignments, the handling 
small tools, the handling large 
tools, the handling power machin- 
ery, braille, typing, corrective physical 
education, domestic science, home re- 
pair, foot travel and physical orienta- 
tion, psychological testing, audiometric 
testing, casework 
counseling, and certainly not last 
least, diagnostic optometric exami- 
nation determine whether this cli- 
ent can helped any way through 
optical aids. This period will probably 
last about four weeks, and, the end 
the third week, time for the 
rehabilitation counselor give the 
client some indication 
progress has been. Also this the time 
begin talk him about future 
planning. the end the four weeks, 
reports should come from the various 
team members the progress the 
client and the client should 
formed, not specifically, sure 
you appreciate, but generally what 
felt can best and what 
areas needs development 
perience. 


Training 


The second purpose rehabilita- 
tion center provide training, es- 
pecially the weak areas. 
training think important that you 
re-subject the client all the work 
exercises, and the other areas which 
mentioned. This time, however, you 
are not attempting find out what 
can and cannot do, but you are 
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attempting train him better, 
The period time which the client 
will spend this particular phase 
the program depends entirely 
him. have some feeling about those 
rehabilitation centers which are set 
for specific period time for 
training. cannot believe that all 
ents who come for training should 
come one time and should all leave 
together the same time. Clients 
not all progress the same rate 
speed, follows that the time that 
spends the rehabilitation center 
depends entirely himself and his 
progress. should stay long 
making progress his training. 


Coordination All Services 
Broad Program 


desirable that thorough reha- 
bilitation services should single 
facility, and that this whole unit 
service should integrated into 
broader unit when training fin- 
ished, there the practicability 
follow-up and continued service after 
the client has finished the rehabili- 
tation center. Not only can 
tegrated into broader program, but 
future work with him can coordi- 
nated with community services. Here 
client who has gone through the re- 
habilitation program. has achieved 
the center during his training. 
ready leave the center. not 
from your area but must return his 
home community, from your 
community, but you have 
services available except 
the rehabilitation center. you were 
position where the rehabilitation 
center part broader unit, you 
could continue working 
possible during his attendance 
the center, you can, you are part 
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broader unit service, offer him 
actual experience regular systema- 
tized work situation which not avail- 
able the center. So, such case, 
can moved from the rehabilita- 
tion center into production situation, 
utilizing the broader unit. Here, for 
the first time, finds himself 
osition where must meet produc- 
tion schedules part over-all 
production set-up, where working 
under the direct supervision ex- 
perienced production foreman. Here 
interim employment while await- 
ing placement. think that you lose 
much the value what you have 
done the rehabilitation center 
the client must home the end 
his training and sit home while 
awaiting employment. Interim 
tive the rehabilitation client, 
but you must sure that under- 
stands, through 
that being employed only for 
short period time, bridge the 
gap between the end his training 
and the beginning competitive em- 
ployment. 

addition this use the broader 
unit, the rehabilitation center can 
utilize the broader unit 
sary offer terminal employment 
those clients who, because secondary 
disabilities, are unable compete with 
sighted persons for employment op- 
portunities. 


The Placement Department 


The placement department the 
broader unit rehabilitation, which 
your center one part, extremely 
important the over-all program 
your rehabilitation center. Throughout 
the training the client, the place- 
ment department kept informed, and 
through observation and interview they 
themselves with positive knowl- 
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edge the abilities the client. Such 
program tends avoid the situation 
where the client, after the completion 
his training, must home and wait 
for placement, with real connecting 
link between the end his training 
and the beginning his competitive 
employment. 

those cases where the rehabilita- 
tion center part broader unit 
service blind persons, and where 
the rehabilitation center does not have 
caseworker, you can utilize the serv- 
ices the caseworker the broader 
unit service. 

think you can see that, you are 
position utilize the services 
broader unit service because you 
are part the broader unit, you are 
much better position offer more 
thorough, more complete, and more 
positive service the client the 
rehabilitation center. 


The Follow-up Work 
the Rehabilitation Counselor 


far employment the client 
the completion training con- 
cerned, employment competitive in- 
dustry would many cases the ob- 
jective. The job the rehabilitation 
counselor not finished when the cli- 
ent finished the rehabilitation 
center. has the job compiling 
reports, has the job watching 
the progress the client the pro- 
duction shop trainee, and has 
the job assigning him the special 
shop, necessary, the completion 
training. has the job working 
closely with the placement service, 
has the job making sure that the 
other members the team are aware 
the need continued services for 
the client, continued braille, you 
will, typing, home teaching any 
other follow-up services. Here again, 
the broader unit which the center 
belongs can become important, you 
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bring bear the available services 
this unit order offer the client 
those services which will benefit 
him. 


Needs Evaluated 
Terms Center’s Program 


Now the conditions the cli- 
ent which indicate the need for 
center program. 
counselor must evaluate, conjunc- 
tion with the team, the following 
items: the attitude the client to- 
ward blindness, his attitude toward 
training, his ability travel, the atti- 
tude the family, the needs the 
client, and the ability the center 
meet the needs. Probably greatest 
importance: you have the staff 
your center meet these needs? far 
ability travel concerned, let 
assume for moment that you have 
nice, spanking brand new center, you 
are ready accept clients, non- 
residential center, and the client can- 
not get the center. think 
negative thing begin guide serv- 
ice for client who entering into 
more important that you have foot 
travel instructor, not the rehabilitation 
counselor, available the home 
the client teach him travel well 
enough get and from the center. 
When able accomplish this, 
you can enter him into the center pro- 
gram and have foot travel instructor 
continue his training foot travel and 
physical orientation while attend- 
ing the center. Clients can referred 
through the caseworker. 
worker usually the first one con- 
tact the client. When referral made 
caseworker, will have evaluated 
his own mind the items have 
enumerated previously. With referral 
the center will come this evalua- 
tion. this time the rehabilitation 
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counselor can step and start his 
own work interview, collaborate 
the report the social worker, 
determine the need for more 
formation. When all the informa 
tion has been gathered, the staff the 
center then pretty strong posi- 
tion bring the client into the center 
and work with him. The counselor 
must consider certain steps before 
ommending the client. First, the team 
should agree that the center can help 
the client. Second, the team should 
agree that the center can help him 
develop confidence himself; can help 
him develop objectivity about himself 
and others; can help develop 
ability function with others both 
social situations and on-the-job 
tions; can help him develop the 
ity accept instruction and follow 
through and can help him develop 
the ability make decision regarding 
his future employment. 


Integrated Process 


Well, think have completely 
fused the issue, regards the title 
was given. The title had some 
what confused. appears assume 
that the rehabilitation center one 
thing, and the rehabilitation counsel 
ing process another. find some 
difficulty accepting this; both are 
part one another. Neither can 
tion without the other. They are 
closely integrated that would 
extremely difficult distinguish them. 
With the first rehabilitation 
ing session, the client his way 
towards rehabilitation, whether 
physically enrolled the center 
not. The most opportune time for the 
physical entrance the client into the 
center will depend the rehabilita- 
tion counselor and the rest the team. 
When they feel ready gain 
maximum benefit 
that the time for him enter. 
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Insurance Benefits 
and the Disability Freeze 


about the new disability provisions 
which became part the Social Se- 
curity Act through amendments the 
law 1954 and 1956. They represent 
extension the basic concept 
meeting the risk loss earnings 
through contributory plan. The so- 
cial security act provided, first, for loss 
income through retirement because 
old age, then for the widow and 
children because death the bread- 
winner, and now for the completely 
incapacitated worker. addition, pro- 
vision was made for the continuance 
monthly payments beyond age eight- 
een for disabled children insured 
workers. 

This morning intend confine 
remarks the disability freeze 
and the disability 
programs. 


The Disability Freeze 


While disability insurance benefits 
are limited totally disabled workers 
who have reached age fifty, the “freeze” 
provision designed protect future 
benefit rights all workers who are 
totally disabled for long periods dur- 
ing their normal working lifetime. 
many you will recall, formula 
Godfrey assistant regional representa- 
New York, Bureau Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. This paper was read the meeting 


last September the New York State Federa- 
tion Workers for the Blind. 
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the law gears benefits the 
average monthly earning rate. The 
more earns—and the more consist- 
ently earns—the higher his benefits. 
considerable degree this permits 
wage differences that exist between 
workers and kinds work taken 
into account automatically compu- 
ting benefits; within limits, the indi- 
vidual worker establishes the level 
his protection his past earnings’ 
history. However, prior the disa- 
bility provision, periods low 
arriving the average monthly earn- 
ings and establishing eligibility, 
that for any reason person under 
sixty-five had stop work worked 
much reduced wages over long 
period time, his old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefit rights could 
dwindle or, some cases, could 
lost entirely. 

Today, extended periods work 
stoppage due total disability may 
disregarded determining the eli- 
gibility and benefit amounts totally 
disabled individuals who meet the re- 
quirements the law. effect, the 
1954 provision permits worker 
have his old-age and survivors insur- 
ance status “frozen” the time 
became disabled. Thus, preserves 
intact the insured status qualified 
totally disabled persons during the 
period their disability, and pro- 
tects the amount retirement, disa- 
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bility, survivors’ benefits payable 
the basis their earnings records. 


Disability Insurance Benefits 
Age Fifty 


Since July 1957, disabled worker 
between fifty and sixty-five years age 
who meets the requirements the 
social security law may paid 
monthly disability insurance benefits. 
His benefit amount will figured 
just had reached sixty-five 
the date his disability began. The 
amount these monthly benefit pay- 
ments will the same the amount 
the old-age insurance benefit for 
which the worker himself would 
eligible were sixty-five years 
age when became disabled. His de- 
pendents, however, not receive any 
benefits based his social security 
account while receiving his dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

August 1957 more than 100,000 
severely disabled people received their 
first social security disability insurance 
checks. About 275,000 disabled workers 
are expected become eligible for dis- 
ability insurance benefits the first 
year benefit payments. cover the 
cost disability insurance benefits, 
increase the contributions rate 
one-half one per cent (one-quarter 
per cent employees and one- 
quarter per cent employers, 
employed individuals) became effective 
January 1957 and paid into 
separate trust fund from which pay- 
ments qualified persons age fifty and 
over will made. 


General Eligibility 


order get disability insurance 
benefits age fifty have his so- 
cial security record frozen, worker 
must meet two general conditions. One 
refers the amount work has 
done the past, and the other his 
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disabled that unable perform 
substantial gainful work and must 
have social security record some 
years’ standing, and one which shows 
that was recently part the 


tion’s labor iorce. Specifically, the 
worker must have social security credit 
for least five years work the 
ten years immediately before the on- 
set his disability, and least one 
and half years this work must 
have been the three years just before 
became disabled. 

addition, least six months must 
elapse between the onset disability 
and the first month disability bene- 
fits. the end six months, the 
great preponderance temporary ail- 
ments active conditions are cured 
stabilized the point where the 
severity the permanent residual can 
assessed. 


Definition Disability 
for the Disability “Freeze” 


And now from general description 
the requirements, let into 
the specific language the law. 
the 1954 amendments, providing for 
the freeze, disability was defined (a) 
“inability engage any substantial 
gainful activity reason any med- 
ically determinable physical mental 
impairment which can expected 
continued and indefinite duration,” 
(b) This Section 216 (i) 
the Social Security Act proceeds 
define such blindness visual 
acuity 5/200 less the better eye 
with correcting lens; eye which 
the visual field reduced five de- 
grees less contraction consid- 
ered have central visual acuity 
5/200 less.” 

This means that for the disability 
freeze the applicant’s visual 
ment meets the statutory definition, 
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not have ask whether not 
aLle work. The “blind” person 
can have his earnings record frozen 
how much money may earn and 
regardless the type services 
performs, his earnings record could 
remain frozen until recovers. 

person who has severe visual im- 
pairment but does not meet the statu- 
tory definition blindness the 
same position all other severely dis- 
abled persons; that is, may meet the 
general definition “disability” 
unable engage any substantial 
gainful activity reason his impair- 
ment. For example, would consider 
central visual acuity better than 
20/200 equivalent concentric 
contraction visual field severe 
enough ordinarily support claim 
inability engage any sub- 
stantial gainful activity. This is, 
you know, keeping with the usual 
test for industrial blindness adopted 
other government and private agencies. 
say “ordinarily” because the indi- 
vidual with “industrial” blindness is, 
fact, engaging substantial gainful 
activity, this must taken 
count. 


Definition Disability for 
Disability Insurance Benefits 


The definition disability for pur- 
poses disability insurance benefits 
contained the 1956 amendments 
the law. differs from that the 1954 
law one important respect: 
only those unable engage any sub- 
stantial gainful activity may qualify. 
The statutory definition for total blind- 
ness is, therefore, omitted. With respect 
“cash” benefits, blind claimants are 
the same position all other dis- 
abled persons and can pay disability 
benefits them only they 
are disabled for gainful work. 

Thus, statutorily blind person un- 
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der sixty-five years age can have his 
earnings record frozen regardless 
age fifty he, like other disabled people, 
may get disability insurance benefits 
stantial gainful activity. able 
engage substantial gainful activity 
age fifty, cannot get disability in- 
surance payments. 


Substantial Gainful Activity 


Substantial gainful 
the performance substantial services 
with reasonable regularity, usually 
some competitive employment, self- 
employment. Work sheltered set- 
ting might disqualify individual en- 
gaged such work, the pay was sub- 
stantial and the effort sustained. The 
governing factor determining ability 
inability “engage substantial 
gainful activity” not much the 
setting which the work performed 
the capacity demonstrated for 
gainful activity. Except for cases sta- 
tutory blindness, the law does not make 
any distinction between the freeze and 
benefits, and the capacity engage 
substantial gainful activity, demon- 
strated, must logically result denial 
under both provisions. 

Since each case adjudicated the 
light the applicant’s total situation 
affected his impairment, in- 
dividual differences ability earn 
must weighed. Thus, individual 
possessing special knowledge and skill 
who worked only hour two daily 
highly paid consultant might 
found not disabled; another person, 
however, whose occupational experi- 
ence and native abilities restrict his ac- 
complishments manual tasks could 
found disabled his condition pre- 
vented him from working more than 
hour two time. The amount 
earnings is, course, factor de- 
termining whether ability engage 
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substantial gainful activity demon- 
strated. The law, however, does not 
specify dollar limitation earnings, 
and the amount earned not, itself, 
considered with the other factors. 

evaluating the work disabled 
person, evaluation team medical 
and lay personnel examines the duties 
undertaken the impaired individual 
and the extent the physical and men- 
tal effort necessary carry them out. 
They consider the duration the work 
activity and ascertain whether sus- 
tained temporary, whether in- 
termittent simply unsuccessful at- 
tempt work. decision inability 
engage any substantial gainful ac- 
tivity should consistent with in- 
dividual’s actual activities. 

sum up, all pertinent factors are 
weighed accomplish realistic de- 
termination whether the activity 
demonstrates real capacity for work, 
power earn. 


Temporary Disability 


People temporarily prevented from 
following their usual occupations 
disease injury are not eligible under 
this program. disability not ex- 
nite duration, does not qualify. But 
these people (as well those who have 
permanent impairments) have the ad- 
vantage provision the social se- 
curity law which permits the dropping 
out five years low (or no) 
earnings the computation benefits. 
This “drop-out” five years can 
made whether not the reduction 
earnings (or the lack any earnings 


Remediability 


addition, person with visual 
other handicap not considered under 
effort and with safety himself, secure 
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medically acceptable treatment (that 
reasonably prudent person could 
expected accept) that will result 
recovery substantial improvement 
his condition. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


One the most significant features 
the disability provisions the 
quirement that all applicants, whether 
for benefits the “freeze,” referred 
promptly their state vocational 
habilitation services. The vocational 
tion recognize and aid, frequently 
early stage, persons for whom ap- 
propriate medical and vocational coun- 
sel may prevent more serious disability 
may restore working capacity. 
ferral arrangements exist all 
The visually handicapped are referred 
special agencies for the blind. The 
Pennsylvania State Council for 
Blind reported that per cent the 
referrals were previously unknown 
them. 

bridge the gap between “disabil- 
ity” and “ability” ‘to re-enter the labor 
market, and order avoid setting 
barriers vocational rehabilitation, the 
law specifically provides that person 
who performs work pursuant 
approved state vocational rehabilitation 
program will not, solely reason 
this work, lose his benefits during the 
first twelve months while testing 
out new earning capacity. Even 
under other circumstances, the individ- 
ual could accorded reasonable trial 
period which determine whether 
will able adjust successfully 
remunerative work activity. However, 
monthly ‘benefits must suspended 
the individual refuses available rehabi- 
litation services under state-approved 
plan without “good cause.” are fully 
aware that what does does not con- 
stitute “good cause” may involve highly 
complex questions that can only 
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resolved after careful consideration 
all the evidence particular case. 
benefit will terminated until are 
sure that all the facts the case have 
been carefully weighed. 


Offset 


Generally, social security benefits are 
not subject reduction because the 
payment other benefits. However, the 
law specifically provides 
amount the disability benefit for any 
month must reduced the amount 
any other benefit, based disabil- 
ity, payable under the program an- 
other federal agency, under state 
federal workmen’s compensation law, 
except for Veterans Administration pay- 
ments for service-connected disability. 

This reduction disability insurance 
benefits applies until the individual 
reaches age sixty-five. age sixty-five, 
disability insurance benefits stop and 
the individual becomes entitled auto- 
matically old-age insurance benefits, 
which are payable without regard 
the receipt any disability payment 
under any other program. 


Determination Disability 
State Agency 


Determinations disability for the 
freeze and cash benefits are, for the most 
part, made state vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies under contract with the 
Secretary the Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Agreements 
exist with fifty-six agencies fifty-two 
jurisdictions. five jurisdictions (New 
York, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma and Washington), the deter- 
minations are made public welfare 
agency which also administers programs 
federal-state aid needy disabled 
persons. four jurisdictions (Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Delaware, and South 
Carolina) the work determinations 
shared vocational rehabilita- 
tion and public welfare agency 
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special agency for the rehabilitation 
the blind. number other contract- 
ing agencies have subcontracts with 
blind agencies for the purpose mak- 
ing determinations. all other juris- 
dictions, the determination disability 
made the state agency which ad- 
ministers the federal-state vocational re- 
habilitation program. 

you know, the applications for 
OASI, well for the disability freeze 
and disability payments, are taken 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
district offices. These offices are respon- 
sible for seeing that the disability cases 
are developed completely, including 
earnings data and medical and non- 
medical evidence. also their func- 
tion foster public understanding 
the program and its objectives. The dis- 
trict office managers and their staffs 
provide information the press well 
appearing television, radio and 
before community groups. This 
important part their job, and they 
enjoy doing it. braille pamphlet, 
You Are Disabled, has been prepared 
the Montgomery County Association 
for the Blind cooperation with our 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, district of- 
fice. modification this pamphlet 
being produced braille our cen- 
tral office Baltimore for distribution 
nationally through the Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation twenty-eight 
depository libraries the Library 
Congress, and private organizations 
interested the welfare the blind. 
Incidentally, our central office also 
preparing pamphlet for sighted per- 
sons describing the disability provisions 
they apply the blind. This material 
will distributed through our district 
offices, accordance with our regular 
practice. There are forty-one district 
offices New York State, and you 
haven’t been touch with your local 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance dis- 
trict office, this good time so. 
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Preschool and Kindergarten Child 
Attitudes Toward the Blind 
Integrated Program 


UNTIL RECENTLY has been accepted 
procedure that blind well all 
-handicapped children educated 
segregation. This seclusion gives little 
insight into the dynamics the blind 
child, his feelings, aspirations 
tential for adjusting the sighted 
world must face adult. Today, 
experience with blind children regu- 
lar classes has shown that the blind 
child can adjust the seeing world 
given the opportunity early age 
face and accept his handicap, and 
work out his relationships terms 
general agreement that not the 
handicap itself which causes person- 
ality maladjustments, but the attitudes 
others the social environment that 
influences the development 
havior the blind 

trend toward desegregation mi- 
nority groups general has joined 
with greater insight into personality 
development generate this new ap- 
proach toward the education the 
handicapped. The reaction sighted 
children and adults toward the blind 
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majority group toward members 
minority. The avoidance, fear and 
jection with which the majority our 
culture often regards those different 
from itself cannot dispelled without 
contact situations mutual depen- 
dence and equality. our nation con- 
sciously moves toward eliminating prej- 
udice, the field early childhood edu- 
cation adds its knowledge that have 
children different backgrounds, abili- 


ties and potentialities grow together 


brings deepened understanding, accep- 
tance difference, and lessening 
existing prejudice. 


Purpose 


This article reviews study which 
attempts observe and interpret the 
attitudes and evaulate the learning 
processes which take place among 
sighted children, and their parents and 
teachers, during period association 
with blind children. The study tries 
show the contribution the blind child 
makes his environment, when his 
presence normal group situation 
acts learning experience for chil- 
dren, teachers and parents. These are 
children who range age from two 
and half six years. 


Procedures 


The method anecdotal records, 
permit observation natural and 
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unstructured setting, was used for eight 
school months study the reactions 
sighted children toward fifteen totally 
blind and six partially sighted children 
private nursery schools and public 
kindergartens the Los Angeles area. 
The method open-question inter- 
views, permit maximum freedom 
response regarding attitudes 
ings was used study the reactions 
twenty teachers and forty-two parents 
sighted children. 

Anecdotal recordings demonstrated 
the integration the blind child 
his peer group; acceptance him with 
definite awareness his handicap; curi- 
osity and comments about the blind 
child; ignoring, exclusion and rejection 
the blind child; and reactions 
learning situations created the pres- 
ence the blind child. the case 
the partially sighted children, integra- 
tion, aroused curiosity, ignoring and re- 
jection were demonstrated. However, 
contrary reactions indicating aware- 
ness the blind child’s handicap, re- 
actions the part the seeing chil- 
dren toward the partially sighted child 
revealed general lack awareness 
the disability and seemed present 
wholly different problems. 


Reactions Sighted Children 


the two hundred observations 
upon which this part the study was 
based, acceptance the blind and 
partially sighted child was far the 
most frequently observed response. The 
blind child appeared, these findings, 
well integrated his social 
that the uninformed observer 
might not aware his handicap. 

When Susan, blind child, and 
Jimmy, Nancy and Jill take turns try- 
swing their legs the bars, 
Susan makes three futile attempts. The 
fourth time she gets her legs and 
over the bars. 

Susan: what can do?” 
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Jimmy: (watching her) “It’s fun 
dangle the head down, isn’t it?” 

Susan: learned real 
Acceptance the blind child his 

peers who were very much aware 
his handicap was seen many in- 
stances, showing the real insight and 
understanding the sighted children had 
gained for the blind child. 

the doll corner, Susan, blind 
child, and Joan, Jane and Sally sat 
around table. 

Joan: and there are three cups 
the table and coffee pot and 
two spoons.” 

Susan: (after children finish make-be- 
lieve meal) wash the dishes.” 
Jane: (giving Susan clue pushing 
her hand against the cupboard) “The 

coffee pot goes here.” 

Joan: (after Susan puts dishes away, 
taps bench where she sits, twice) 
“Come sit down with here, 
Susan.” 

Observations show that the children 
have learned the blind child needs 
some help order participate more 
fully. giving him auditory clues 
orient himself better, removing 
obstacles, encouraging him enter 
group play, the sighted children dis- 
played their realization difference 
and their acceptance it, without pity 

Sighted children often displayed 
what can considered normal curi- 
osity toward obvious difference 
reactions, appearance behavior ex- 
hibited blind child. With pre- 
conceived attitudes, and thus again 
without pity feelings superiority, 
the sighted child does not hesitate 
question. 

Helen watches Kathleen, 
child, rubbing her eyes with her fists. 
Helen: “Why doesn’t she open her 

eyes, are they dead?” 

Teacher: “No, but she cannot see, she 
blind. She can hear you when you 
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talk her, and feel your pretty curls 

and play with you.” 

Helen: (Putting Kathleen’s hands 
her head) “Can you feel pretty 
curls?” 

Helen learning about people who 
are not inadequate, merely different. 

The sighted children seemed want 
verbalize the insight they had gained 
and how well they had learned 
understand the blind child. 

Janie tells her teacher: know why 
Sandy going school. she did 
not try learn cut with scissors 
now, she wouldn’t know how 
later. she didn’t school, she 
wouldn’t learn and she would 
afraid.” 

Johnnie tells Kevin—a blind child 
who has just bumped his head: “How 
come you didn’t cry? guess you 
bumped yourself many times. Remem- 
ber how you bumped into all the chairs 
the room? Now you know where 
they are. When walk the dark, 
bump into everything. Come on, let’s 
and get some milk!” 

all instances, the children’s matter- 
of-fact comments show their under- 
standing that the perception 
the blind child that differs from their 
own, and some instances they begin 
draw conclusions regarding differ- 
ence the broader sense. 

There much evidence show that 
the blind child’s presence deeply 
enriching experience for sighted chil- 
dren, who quickly grasp the blind 
child’s facility for sensing the other- 
than-visual levels the world around 
them. Children visiting lumber mill 
delightedly sniffed the odor fresh-cut 
lumber and knew that the saw made 
different noises different positions, 
because blind child was there. They 
knew that footsteps airplane 
hangar sounded different with and 
without plane it, that cooky dough 
felt and smelled ready for baking, that 
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there much more the world 
than readily see. 

Only six observations could 
categorized showing sighted children 
ignoring blind child, and only six 
the category exclusion. was 
difficult determine whether the 
sighted children’s reactions were 
fluenced merely the fact that the 
interfering child was blind whether 
any child interfering the situation 
would have been ignored excluded, 
Many the sighted children involved 
were very young, still unable com 
municate verbally, still unable share 
experiences. However, the anticipation 
that the blind child’s poor 
might threaten the group’s play must 
that often the children evidenced 
ficient empathy point 
tute activities for the blind child 
volved. The fact that theré were only 
two observations open rejection leads 
again the assumption that once 
sighted children understand why 
blind child behaves does, they 
can accept him with warmth, 
standing and feeling that he, too, 
belongs. 


Reactions Sighted Children 
Partially Sighted Peers 


The study reactions the partially 
sighted child revealed important 
ferences from those the blind child. 
When the partially sighted child was 
accepted, was complete and 
fortable acceptance. However, the 
cidence curiosity about the partially 
sighted child was significantly low, 
while that exclusion and open 
jection seemed unusually high. 
ments “You don’t have every- 
thing wrong!” and “Can’t you see what 
doing?” were often heard. 
Sighted children did not seem grasp 
the handicap the partially sighted 
child. 
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totally blind child’s handicap 
easy for the sighted child discern. 
His eyes don’t focus are closed. His 
gait often hesitant, his hands fre- 
quently outstretched. 
sighted child evidences little this 
behavior. His handicap seemed more 
dificult for the child himself accept. 
seemed highly impatient with his 
own performance, very easily frustrated, 
generally irritable, and his erratic be- 
havior was often punctuated with 
temper tantrums. None these re- 
actions were noticed the author 
the totally blind child, 
children seemed react these per- 
sonality characteristics the partially 
sighted child more than the handi- 
cap itself. 


Attitudes Adults 
Toward Integrated Classes 


Attitudes the twenty teachers and 
forty-two parents sighted children, 
determined open-question interviews 
the close the school year, showed 
many basic similarities and some im- 
portant differences from those the 
children. Sixty per cent the teachers 
and per cent the parents evi- 
denced initial positive, accepting atti- 
tudes the beginning the school 
year the idea having blind child 
the group. 

Teachers said: was thrilled have 
chance work with child who was 
good learning experience for all us.” 

Parents said: thing it’s great 
idea. How else can young children 
learn tolerance, they are not given 
chance experience difference?” 

Other teachers rejected the idea, 
stating concern for special 
training the time the blind child 
might take away from the other chil- 
dren. Other parents were either not 
aware the presence the blind child 
for some time feared their children 
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would disturbed the blind child’s 
presence. 

Almost all the teachers felt real 
value would come from this experience 
integrated programming, including 
those teachers with ambivalent feelings 
toward inclusion the blind child. 
They felt the concept accepting dif- 
ference could more effectively and 
realistically taught, that sensory ex- 
periences sighted children could 
sharpened, that the blind child could 
then adjust early the world the 
sighted, and that teachers and parents 
could derive real benefit 
experience. 

When teachers began develop 
meaningful relationships with their 
blind pupils, evidence showed definite 
qualitative change attitude: 

more relaxed, but also more 
teacher. hear and feel more keenly.” 
“At first saw only the handicap 
and not the child. Now know this 
child has handicap, but this not 
the most important thing about him.” 

Parents too felt definite change 
their own feelings: 

thought child would upset 
about the blind child, but suppose 
never was. guess just thought 
would feel the same way 
bring him (the blind child) school 
sometimes just like the other 
children.” 

The incidence admitted change 
attitude was very high. Thus, 
can assumed that there were reserva- 
tions that were not initially expressed. 

Most teachers felt they had grown 
considerably through experience. 
Awareness and understanding were 
sharpened. Teachers felt more versatile, 
creative, more that their teach- 
ing techniques applied these chil- 
dren too. Many said they now felt 
“segregation was senseless.” 

Parents’ reactions were similar, most 
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expressing real growth understand- 
ing: 

should accept differences our 
children, but don’t. When you see 
how mother blind child can 
this, gives you something think 
about.” “Now that know him, 
know blind child just child 
who cannot see. guess it’s the sighted 
who make the blind more unhappy 
our unwholesome attitudes.” “If 
Jimmy going blind all his life 
and can perfectly adequate human 
being, guess can more content 
with child and his problems.” 

Teachers did feel the blind child 
took more their time, but believed 
this often could attributed the 
teacher’s own needs new situation. 
Some teachers felt they had too many 
pupils give the blind child special 
time. situation was there observ- 
able indication that the presence the 
blind child had negative effect 
the climate the group disturbed 
the teacher’s ability carry out 
effective program. 

The teachers generally understood 
the rationale behind the integrated 
program experiment, and the majority 
wanted the program continue, feel- 
ing was good experience for all 
concerned. Many felt strongly that the 
number blind children any one 
group should limited that sub- 
grouping segregation within the 
group would not occur. 

All adults agreed that the most fre- 
quent initial reaction sighted chil- 
dren the blind child was one 
curiosity, and that definite change 
occurred the children’s behavior 
the school year progressed. This seemed 
more reflection adult attitude, 
since observation indicated good group 
integration and acceptance the 
blind child from the beginning. 

Parents and teachers also felt the 
greatest value for the sighted child lay 
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learning and accepting difference; 
that this experience set the stage for 
eliminating preventing prejudice; 
that child learned that handicap 
did not necessarily produce inferior 
person; that empathy 
tion for others was greatly enhanced, 
Said one parent: “If our boy learned 
nothing else than this casual, natural 
acceptance and sensitivity for the blind 
child, can thankful had this 
experience.” 

Most adults felt there were concrete 
and important advantages for the blind 
child. Acceptance sighted peers, they 
felt, was experience blind child 
would miss institution, and this 
experience would help him see that, 
though was different some ways, 
his rights and needs were similar 
those others. 

The adults who taught and observed 
the blind child felt made real and 
special contribution his group and 
provided vital, practical lesson 
democracy. 


Conclusions 


Several facts stand out clearly when 
the findings this study are reviewed: 

Combining the sightless and the 
sighted integrated program 
the preschool and kindergarten level 
not only feasible but significant 
benefit all concerned. Sighted chil- 
dren, with preconceived ideas about 
people who are different, easily grow 
into understanding and acceptance 
the blind child for what is—a 
friend who can not see. Teachers and 
parents, adults with preconceived ideas 
and ambivalent feelings toward new, 
unfamiliar situation, showed that these 
attitudes can changed slowly more 
positive acceptance and deeper con- 
cepts human relationships gen- 
eral. 

Being blind does not prevent 
child from becoming well-accepted 
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acceptance, this sense belonging re- 


ict; his handicap, that gives this 
child more realistic perspective and 


the capacity cope with rejection 
direct correlation between the teacher’s 
positive feelings toward the blind child 
and the degree his acceptance the 
group. this permissive, accepting 
atmosphere appears that the few re- 
jecting responses evidenced toward the 
blind child would not threaten his 
sense worth person. 

The partially sighted child pre- 
sents different problem. Children and 
teachers alike evidenced difficulty 
accepting inappropriate behavior with 
less obvious cause. There apparently 
difference personality structure 
the blind and partially sighted child. 
While the congenitally blind child 
functions perfectly well his level 
equipment, using other 
ceptions discern his environment, 
the partially sighted child, whose or- 
ganization resembles more that 
normally sighted child, would make 
defined 
These factors seem create person- 
ality problems quite different from 
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those totally blind child, problems 
which are less acceptable the seeing 
world. 

For teacher tune with wide 
range differences within one group, 
blind child problem merely 
greater difference. While specialized 
training would strengthen 
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RECREATION’S ROLE 
Blind People 


THE PURPOSE THIS article dis- 
cuss the diverse roles recreation 
the social, physical, and psychological 
processes involved the rehabilitation 
handicapped persons. The focus 
one major physical handicap—blind- 
ness. However, the principles set forth 
apply equally the rehabilitation 
any type handicapped persons. 


Literature dealing with recreation for 
blind people scanty and primarily 
devoted techniques and “how 
it.” Such literature unquestionably 
valuable for the recreation worker. 
the same time, most effective, 
recreation program must completely 
integrated with the goal rehabilita- 
tion which restore the handicapped 
person his maximum usefulness and 
society. 


Factors Assessing 
Importance Recreation 


order assess the importance 
recreation blind people must first 
look the specific limitations which 
blindness generally imposes 
ple. The lack sight places severe 
restriction person’s mobility. 
also limits person’s experiences 

Dr. Ireland head the Department 
Sociology the University Arizona, 


Tucson. was formerly executive director 
the Lighthouse for the Blind Chicago. 


This article reprinted from the Journal 
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those which may acquired through 
other senses than sight. 

Blind people not only have learn 
adjust their limitations but they 
also have contend with the common 
misconceptions held 
about them the sighted community. 

common misconception that all 
blind people are totally blind. The 
truth that total blindness exists 
only about one-third the blind popu- 
lation. The remaining two-thirds the 
estimated 320,000 blind people the 
United States are legally blind [latest 
estimate the American Foundation 
for the Blind, 340,000]. That is, such 
people have varying degrees residual 
vision, ranging from light perception 
being able see fingers held close 
the eyes, per cent vision 
with the very best correction with or- 
dinary glasses. Technically, may 
define legally blind person one 
whose vision, with the best spectacle 
correction, does not exceed 20/200 
the better eye whose field vision 
restricted that subtends angle 
greater than degrees. 


mistake equate visual acuity 
with visual efficiency. Some legally blind 
people have learned make maximum 
use their residual vision; others have, 
for practical purposes, more func 
tional vision than totally blind per- 
son. The recreation worker would 
wise make the initial assumption 
that blind person has vision has 
made little use what has. 
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LOOK 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind has endeavored dispel many 
misconceptions about blind people: 


Blind people don’t have sixth 
sense, facial vision. 

Blind people know about light. 

Not all blind people can read 
braille. 

Blind people enjoy television. 

The majority blind people 
don’t like segregated. 

Blind people are not all musical 
geniuses. 

Blind people enjoy being inde- 
pendent. 

Not all blind persons are paragons 
patience and resignation. 

not right associate all 
blind people with dogs. (It estimated 
that only about per cent blind 
people can use dog advantage.) 

10. Blind people not lose their 
desire read. 

mot true that all blind peo- 
ple look forward some miraculous 
operation restore their sight. 


Recreation Opportunities 


carefully designed recreation pro- 
gram which takes into account the in- 
terests and aptitudes the individual 
morale and his feelings belonging 
and self-respect. many instances, 
may necessary for the recreation 
worker instill interests and teach 
skills the person order achieve 
the desired goal. 

The opportunities afforded recre- 
ation work, learning, satisfaction 
creative urges, release from emotional 
physical tension, and socialization— 
are very important element the 
rehabilitation blind people. The 
effective utilization these opportuni- 
ties can much orient the individ- 
ual and help him explore his poten- 
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Work. Arts and crafts have long been 
used recreation workers, occupa- 
tional therapists and physiotherapists 
means helping handicapped per- 
sons occupy their time acquire 
new skills reaffirm the existence 
skills which these persons had prior 
becoming handicapped. has not 
been widely recognized that work 
situations can introduced into the 
recreational setting achieve these 
same ends. 

For example, having blind people 
aid setting the recreation room 
for some specific purpose moving 
chairs and tables—can much help 
them realize least some situations 
they can equally useful doing 
purposeful work along with sighted 
people. After few such experiences, 
the seeds self-confidence will take 
root many these blind people and 
cause them re-examine, and possibly 
revise more positive and objective 
fashion, their conceptions themselves 
and their goals. 


Learning, the acquisition new 
skills, extremely important the 
blind person. Many activities which 
sight played major part have 
relearned—for example, walking, read- 
ing, writing and eating. The recreation 
worker can incorporate learning situa- 
tions the recreation program such 
playing cards, serving refreshments, and 
bowling. 


Satisfaction creative urges. The fact 
that person has lost his sight does not 
mean that longer has the same 
urges and desires sighted people. The 
alert recreation worker can much 
help blind people satisfy their creative 
urges providing such activities 
singing, learning play musical instru- 
ments, sculpturing, dramatics, play 
reading, musical concerts, lectures, and 
courses hobbies and creative writing. 


Release from tensions. The restriction 
placed the mobility most blind 
people major factor building 
physical tensions. The blind person 
often feels the need expending his 
pent-up tensions vigorous activities 
which will endanger neither himself 
nor others. wants break the re- 
strictive bonds which his blindness im- 
poses his mobility. The recreation 
worker must see that these activi- 
ties are provided example, gym- 
nastics, social dancing, square dancing, 
roller skating, ice skating, swimming, 
even races and baseball. 

Frequently, much can done 
alleviate person’s physical tension 
first try relieve his emotional ten- 
sion. This often the case with blind 
people. The difficulty experienced 
most blind people quickly “sizing 
situation” and relating the en- 
vironment the sighted world, their 
fear social isolation, their sense 
social inferiority, all combine batter 
the doors their self-confidence and 
feelings belonging and give rise 
emotional tension. 

Many recreational activities can 
used reduce emotional tension, par- 
ticularly when care taken put the 
blind person ease and insure that 
the demands made him give him 
gradually increasing feeling achieve- 
ment. Unwise enthusiasm the worker 
may result his placing too many de- 
mands the blind person and thus 
increase the person’s feeling frustra- 
tion the point even greater emo- 
tional tensions. 


Socialization. anyone who fears 
social isolation, the opportunity so- 
cialize extremely important. The 
recreation worker can play key role 
the social adjustment blind peo- 
ple providing many opportunities 
possible for them experience the 
socializing process for small 
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groups blind persons, small “mixed” 
(sighted and blind) parties, large parties 
for blind people, and large 
parties where sighted people comprise 
the great majority. Much can done 
this way strengthen blind per- 
son’s feeling belonging and inde- 
pendence social situations. 


Recreation Rehabilitation 


The significance recreation pro- 
gram the rehabilitation handi- 
capped people frequently overlooked 
many instances where recreation pro- 
grams exist, apparent that there 
lack awareness the very posi- 
tive contributions recreation can make 
properly integrated into the 
total rehabilitation program. 

Recreation may viewed as: 


end itself (play). This ap- 
plies with possibly even greater force 
handicapped people. There 
understandable desire their part 


engage activities which will not only 


occupy their time but will also tend 
minimize the restrictions placed 
them their handicap. 

Physical and health education. 
Recreation workers fully appreciate the 
values inherent those aspects their 
programs which promote physical edu- 
cation and health. rehabilitation 
agency, the physiatrist, the physiothera- 
pist, the occupational therapist, and the 
recreation worker can much joint- 
staff planning sessions develop recre- 
ational activities directed toward these 
ends. 

diagnostic device. The recrea- 
tion worker may able make 
valuable diagnostic contribution de- 
veloping programs for the client which 
will assess his capabilities 
give leads which can then followed 
other members the rehabilita- 
tion team. 
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evaluation device. Prompt re- 
porting relevant facts gleaned from 
the recreation program joint-staff 
conferences may often prove very 
important assessing the validity 
the rehabilitation program that has 
been developed for the client. 

rehabilitative device. The most 
important task rehabilitation work- 
handicapped person’s feeling self- 
confiidence. Unless this done, all the 
surgery, prosthetic devices, and skilled 
and devoted attendance will have been 
largely vain. The recreation program 
rehabilitation agency affords 
excellent opportunity for the handi- 
capped person prove himself any 
the variations the theme will 
have heard many times since 
came handicapped: “It’s not what 
man has lost that counts, but what 


has left.” 


means integration. The recre- 
ation worker must constantly strive 
develop programs for his handicapped 
clients which will enable them more 
easily integrate with their non-handi- 
capped fellows. addition, should 
encourage “mixed” programs the 
rehabilitation agency order help 
handicapped people and their normal 
relatives and friends better under- 
stand both their limitations and their 
capabilities. even the handicapped 
and non-handicapped people learn 
more than better appreciation each 
other’s points view, the recreation 
worker may justifiably feel that his ef- 
forts have been crowned with success. 


Recreation Goals 
Rehabilitation Blind People 


The recreation worker has two obli- 
gations fulfill the rehabilitation 
the handicapped: must accept 
and work with the person find 
him; and the program develops 
must have realistic goals. The worker 
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must work with handi- 
capped person the basis that per- 
son’s present behavioral patterns and 
aspirations rather than the basis 
any his own conceptions how that 
person should behave what 
should aspire. setting goals must 
always bear mind what best for 
the person each stage his rehabili- 
tation program and what that person 
feels capable doing. goals are set 
only idealistic terms they are likely 
fail because they not take into 
consideration the characteristic needs 
the particular person being reha- 
bilitated. 

working with blind people, the 
recreation worker’s goal achieve 
the integration blind people into the 
recreational activities sighted people 
such way that the handicap 
blindness minimized, not nullified. 
But, what the blind person himself? 
capable achieving this goal? 
Can the recreation worker consider his 
efforts success fails have his 
blind clients achieve integration? The 
answer this last question 
provided the recreation worker has con- 
stantly kept mind the roles recrea- 
tion rehabilitation. 

usually find the newly blinded 
person what might called the 
“rocking chair and radio” stage. His 
handicap often accompanied 
severe emotional disturbance. be- 
wildered and feels that will never 
able cope with the difficulties that 
his disability has imposed. Frequently 
will not even know how shave 
dress feed himself. feels that 
object pity. All too often either 
over-solicitous callous family 
situation may serve weaken even 
further his diminished feelings self- 
respect and desire for independence. 

this stage, the recreation worker 
confronted with his greatest chal- 
lenge. How can help the blind per- 
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son the road gaining his self- 
respect and what can help the 
blind person overcome his very real 
fear social isolation? The ultimate 
rehabilitative tool rests largely upon 
the ability the recreation worker 
work and plan with the blind person 
the early stages his blindness. 
should also work closely with other 
members the rehabilitation team 
every time any change contemplated 
the client’s total rehabilitation pro- 


gram. 
How Help Blind People 


Bearing mind the ideal goal 
integration, the recreation worker may 
well start out instituting program 
which will give the blind person inter- 
ests outside himself, even though 
still confined his room. Arts and 
crafts only one many devices that 
may used. 

Many blind people may feel too self- 
conscious participate any social 
recreational activities unless they 
with similarly handicapped people. 
For many these people would 
major step toward their eventual re- 
habilitation they could gradually 
encouraged attend and 
pate recreational activities with other 
blind people. 

The next step would develop 
programs where “mixed” (sighted and 
blind) groups could participate and 
where blindness would not barrier 
full participation. Social dancing 
obvious example. this manner 
blind people would develop even fur- 
ther their feelings self-respect and 
self-confidence. 

Finally, the recreation worker can 
help blind person feel home 
completely sighted social recreational 
situations. can help the blind per- 
son accept realistically his handi- 
cap, overcome his self-consciousness, 
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and acquire techniques put his 
sighted companions ease. can help 
the blind person realize that 
member minority group will 
have learn adjust the sighted 
world, rather than expect hope 
that the sighted world will adjust 
him. can also help the blind per- 
son realize that very often the 
sighted person feels 
his presence does the sighted 
person’s presence and that there are 
many things can dispel this 
mutual self-consciousness and thus in- 
crease his own sense belonging. 


Understanding Blind People 


Frequently, the recreation worker 
will confronted with the blind per- 
son who rejects his blindness and wants 
have nothing with the “world 
the blind.” This person often wants 
resume immediately all those activi- 
ties which participated before 
lost his sight. When this person does 


embark this course, frequently 
encounters many frustrations due 
his handicap that the end result 
often severe emotional disturbance. 
Here have the case where the blind 


person wishes attain the “ideal” 
goal immediately. The unwary recrea- 
tion worker might greatly retard such 
blind person’s rehabilitation because 
his enthusiasm help. may well 
that, until the person’s attitude 
ward his blindness changed, the goal 
“integrated” recreation unrealistic. 

blind person the only 
upon which recreation worker can 
set both realistic and idealistic goal. 
What might ideal and yet 
goal for one person might wholly 
inadequate for the next person. The 
most important task the recreation 
worker assist the blind person 
fulfill his desires and aware 
his needs fully 
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Current Status the 
PERKINS BRAILLER 


THE sTORY THE production the 
Perkins Brailler appeared the Per- 
kins Lantern for March 1957. However, 
because many inquiries still com- 
ing in, have been asked prepare 
for the New Outlook statement 
the present situation concerning the 
Brailler. particular, have been 
asked explain why there are such 
long delays obtaining these ma- 
chines and what the outlook for 
the future. will try this article 
answer some the many questions 
which come mail. 


Why the Delays? 
cause demand has far outstripped ex- 
pectations. brief history the Brail- 
ler perhaps necessary. 

The Howe Press not large or- 
ganization. until the end World 
War employed two people mak- 
ing appliances. (In addition 
some braille printing.) Appliances in- 
cluded braille slates and writer which 
abandoned during the 
cause were dissatisfied with its per- 
formance. 


School for the Blind, and manager the Howe 


Press that school, Watertown, Massa- 
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set out design good ma- 
chine, particularly with school students 
mind. David Abraham, member 
the Perkins industrial arts depart- 
ment, was asked 
project. Mr. Abraham, who comes from 
England, had had considerable experi- 
ence machine design before coming 
this country. the time the war 
began, had produced prototype 
the machine which was basically the 
same the current production model. 

Following the war, who had just 
become manager the Howe Press, 
spent considerable time demonstrating 
this model throughout the country 
attempt find out whether was 
what students and teachers liked. 
were encouraged believe that 
might sell 2,000 models. that time 
there were several other machines 
production, both the United States 
and overseas, and ran considerable 
risk losing any money might 
invest our machine. 

cost over $200,000 put the 
Brailler into production. 
$15,000 was supplied the American 
Foundation for the Blind from grant 
contributed the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and like sum was obtained 
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from Boston foundation. The balance 
came from the Howe Press endowment 
and represented more than per cent 
our resources. 

considered very carefully the 
possibility having the Brailler man- 
ufactured outside, but the results 
our survey were discouraging. set 
about manufacture the tools and 
dies, and about 1950 the first machines 
went into production. that time 
had 1,500 orders hand. 

The machine proved popular that 
orders rolled large quantities. 
the moment have over 2,000 orders 
hand. have never had smaller 
backlog than 500. 


II. Could Increase Capacity? Ob- 
viously had increase our capacity 
enormously from the level the 
1930’s. filled all the available 
space, and once twice since 1950 
have added the power house 
where the Howe Press located. 
are still expanding and will touch 
that later. 

However, must remember that 
when set our equipment make 
the Brailler had idea what the 
demand would be. had actually 
prepared for the current demand, 
would probably have had 
about half million dollars. did 
not have that kind money anyhow, 
but certainly would not have been 
justified spending even had, 
the face existing competition and 
uncertainties sales. 


Lack Technical Know- 
how? are constantly offered help 
this way. Not only Mr. Abraham 
very competent engineer, but the 
Boston area does not lack technical 
experts, whom consult all times. 
The fact that have manufactured 
8,000 Braillers would seem indicate 
that are not without technical skill. 
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IV. the Braillers Handmade? 
This frequent inquiry often linked 
the thought that perhaps they are 
made blind people, and hired 
seeing people take their places 
would speed production. Well, 
course, piece equipment en- 
tirely machine-made, but the degree 
automation the manufacture 
the Brailler very high. have all 
sorts automatic controls making use 
compressed air and electricity, and 
our equipment the latest design. 
person employed, and tests the 
writers before they are sent out. 
small machine shop where each oper- 
ator has have variety skills, 
not easy employ blind people. 


Why Don’t You Buy the Parts 
From Other Manufacturers? Some 
the parts do. have foundry 
and the Brailler includes some the 
most complicated castings currently 
use device this sort. However, 
parts made outside. Many manufactur- 
ers will not accept orders with the 
requisite precision the relatively 
small quantities involved. Remember 
that typewriters are made the hun- 
dred-thousands rather than the thou- 
sands. have experienced more de- 
lays through the failure our 
subcontractors meet delivery dates 
than have connection with the 
parts manufacture wholly 
selves. far seems possible, 
subcontract certain parts, but 
are not encouraged think that 
can more than have done al- 
ready. Indeed, our trend manu- 
facture more and more the parts 
ourselves. 


VI. What Your Policy With Re- 
gard Priorities? The Perkins Brailler 
was designed particularly with school 
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children mind. Whenever possible 
give priority school children. 
Occasionally have given priority 
adult who has stated that the pos- 
session braillewriter means the 
difference between holding and losing 
job. These instances have been very 
rare. 

The pressure put upon many 
people, including our closest friends, 
give them preference makes 
sympathize with the members pub- 
lic commissions who are charged with 
charges being heard from Washington 
the time this writing are proven 
not, those who try sincerely 
have resist these pressures de- 
serve mark commendation. 
have rejected requests from least 
six national television programs for 
Braillers given away their 
programs, probably losing good deal 
goodwill the process. 


VII. How About the Brailler and the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind? The trustees the American 
Printing House for the Blind voted 
substitute the Perkins Brailler for 
the one currently being made Louis- 
ville. The law requires that all devices 
supplied “quota” manufactured 
Louisville. Therefore, agreed 
supply the Printing House with parts. 
This are doing limited numbers 
with roughly per cent our total 
production assigned this way. Any 
delay obtaining machines from the 
Printing House the responsibility 
the Howe Press. hope increase 
our shipments parts considerably 
the next few months. 


VIII. What the Present Position? 
year ago seemed obvious 
that orders continued the present 
further additional capital expendi- 
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ture. had made several small ad- 
ditions our power house since 1950, 
but nothing short major expansion 
would help. However, the power house 
part the school plant and the 
necessary alterations could not made 
until the completion new mainte- 
nance building which was under con- 
struction last year. 

Late 1957, with this maintenance 
building completed, the trustees au- 
thorized the further expenditure 
$100,000 double the space available 
for manufacturing braillewriters. This 
new space will available June. 
expect that will also double the 
output machines, but how quickly 
this will bring about reduction 
the backlog depends 
ables, and difficult specific. 


IX. What Future Deliveries? Or- 
ders received present can probably 
delivered about year from now. 
Perhaps the word “probably” ought 
underlined and full caps. 
never possible predict exactly, 
and have tried very avoid 
doing so. Many people have com- 
plained when will not give them 
exact delivery date, and have com- 
plained very bitterly have not 
met the estimated date. can only 
apologize for our inability calculate 
these things exactly, but this not 
reasonable thing expect. 


What About Other Machines? 
lot people believe that have 
monopoly manufacturing 
writers. This really not true. Shortly 
after the Brailler appeared, several 
other manufactures withdrew 
models, some them, admittedly, be- 
cause they felt that the Brailler was 
superior. However, other writers are 
available from overseas. The choice 
not between the Brailler and nothing, 
but find that many complain- 
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ants when informed alternative ma- 
chines immediately decide that they 
would prefer wait. These foreign 
machines are least good most 
the machines use before the ap- 
pearance the Brailler. 


XI. the Howe Press “Sabotaging 
Our Educational Program”? were 
not asked that question would not 
believe possible that anyone would 
think that. don’t really think 
worth answering. 


XII. the Howe Press Deliberately 
Delaying Delivery Order Create 
Demand? seems that the de- 
mand did not have created 
us, and are not quite sure what 
the question means. 


XIII. You Realize That the Rep- 
utation the Howe Press and Perkins 
Suffering Badly Because These 
Delays? could not read our mail 
without realizing that very clearly. 
think unfortunate and unfair, but 
understand the impatience 
people who are used placing orders 
for appliances and getting them very 
premptly. 

All the Howe Press set out was 
make good writer and produce 
many its permitted. The 
many letters from all over the world 
describing the fine performance the 
8,000 machines presently use make 
feel that our reputation should 
greatly enhanced. There are few proj- 
ects Perkins the Howe Press 
recent years, indeed, which are 
more justly proud. 

received inquiry recently from 
western state where Senator was 
showing indignation because were 
preventing the blind children his 
area from getting “the best possible 
braillewriter.” never seemed oc- 
cur him that without the very great 
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risk which our trustees took, and 
out the skill and perseverance Mr, 
Abraham, best possible braille. 


called it, would not have 
appeared yet. 


CONCLUSION, would not wish 
give the impression that are not 


deeply concerned over the fact that 


many people would like have our 
Brailler and are not able get 
out serious delays. can only give the 
assurance that all things could 
have done. Some human errors, un- 


doubtedly, have been made, but they 


have not been major ones. 
lar, Mr. Abraham, who has designed 
the machine and brought into 
duction and has been under constant 
pressure now since 1950, has carried 
admirably. 
dentally, there are few people who 
does, and his ingenuity has led 
improvements 
techniques; and every new lot 
chines which make includes modi- 
fications which should improve both 
the performance and the life the 
Brailler. 

are perfectly willing accept 
orders for the Brailler with the 
standing that will deliver 
foresee the future. any moment 
new model some competitor may 
reduce the demand for the Perkins 
model the point where will lose 
good deal our investment. 
not worry about this since believe 
that the money given the Howe 
Press during the last fifty years 
build its endowment could not 
put better purpose. If, the 
other hand, the demand continues for 
few more years, the Brailler should 
available price far lower than 
present, for then will have 
recouped our capital investment. 
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Public Relations Workshop 


PuBLIC RELATIONS projects 
lems, films and literature dealing with 
blindness, and mass media communi- 
cation were discussed and analyzed 
experts their respective fields and 
representatives agencies for the blind 
the second Public Relations Work- 
shop, held February and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

Detailed results the meeting are 
now being compiled addendum 
the handbook published after the 
1957 workshop, and will distributed 
all agencies for the blind. 

The problem public relations 
work for the blind was discussed the 
opening session Caroline Hood, pub- 
lic relations director Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. Drawing her 
own experience, Miss Hood cited com- 
mon sense and knowledge human 
understanding major factors any 
good public relations program. She said 
the same principles and ethical stand- 
ards were basic all public relations 
work, whether industry, work 
with the handicapped, any other 
field. 

Maximum group participation was 
achieved early the proceedings 
through the technique “brainstorm- 
ing” session conducted under the 


_Dr. Ziemer, who director public educa- 
tion the American Foundation for the Blind, 


the Public Relations Work- 
shop. 
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guidance Lee Bristol, Jr., public 
relations director the Bristol-Myers 
Company. The object brainstorming, 
was explained, elicit from par- 
ticipants spontaneous flow new 
ideas given subject, with nega- 
tive comments discussion permitted 
during the session. screening commit- 
tee later analyzes and evaluates the ideas 
presented. 

The subject the Workshop brain- 
storming was “How make volunteers 
work for the blind happier,” or, 
paraphrased, “How sell the volunteer 
the importance what doing 
and keep him sold.” the course 
thirty minutes, the session produced 
list 107 new ideas, later condensed 
ten the screening committee. 

Ten major public relations projects 
undertaken various Workshop par- 
ticipants their own agencies during 
the past year were presented and ana- 
lyzed all-day meeting. Total eval- 
uation the projects now the 
hands committee, whose conclu- 
sions will appear the addendum 
the handbook. Among the widely varied 
problems were: 


How establish sound public rela- 
tions after agency has been forced 
“begin again” because un- 
fortunate past. 


How obtain the cooperation 
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many community organizations 
possible for project dealing with 
work for the blind. 

How use (or when not use) 
celebrities press, radio and televi- 
sion promotion. 

How develop community spirit 
for “one-shot” event sponsored 
the agency. 

How promote, publicize and 
evaluate the activities dealing with 
event that extends over week 
longer. 

the state that might result the 
allocation more state funds. 

How make the community con- 
scious new service made avail- 
able the agency. 

How correct misconceptions 
about particular item 
agency’s program. 


excellent statement broad 
principles came from one the 
members, Norman Lodge, director, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 
Mr. Lodge said: 

“In our work are attempting 
something infinitely broad nature. 
are attempting change ingrown 
public attitudes about the blind. Our 
activities must virtually endless, for- 
ever ongoing. Those the field must 
have continuity motivation; con- 
cept that the job really never finished. 

“For yours not the only voice 
pounding the ears and eyes the 
American public. Hundreds other 
information and education campaigns 
are vying for public attention. And add 
thousands upon thousands advertis- 
ing campaigns attempting educate 
the public take this course action 
that. 

“What needed the field work 
with the blind are patience and faith. 
must have the patience continue 
our activities year after year, even 
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gress. And must have the faith that 
our activities will, the long run, pay 
off. Only through patience and faith 


can cut through the babble voices 
and eventually make ourselves heard.” 
Four professional public relations of- 
ficers served consultants during the 
meeting: Harry Chapperon, Public 
Relations Department, Emil Mogul 
Company; Jerry Klein, public relations 
director, Lane Bryant; Irving Rimer, 
executive director, National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Inc.; and Louis Weintraub, presi- 
dent, Lou Weintraub Associates. 
Eight films dealing with various 


pects blindness were screened and 


analyzed during one afternoon 


The concensus was that the films were 


generally better quality 
shown last year’s Workshop, largely 
result the criticisms and sugges- 
tions drawn from the discussion that 


time. Apart from considerations con- 


tent and technical matters, the financial 
problem film production was seri- 
ous concern the group. Even where 
funds were not available for top tech- 
nical quality, was pointed out that 
film value could still produced 
careful attention were given clarity 
objective, the story line, and the total 
impression made the audience. 
The major pitfall low-budget films 
was cited the attempt cover too 
much ground one film. Another 
gestion for film-making low budget 
was the use the filmstrip, relatively 
inexpensive but effective method 
presenting certain kinds subjects 
visually. 

The value film spots for use 
television was emphasized. new idea 
emerge from the discussion was the 
use film instead slides for spot 
announcements. While slide equipment 
varies among television stations, all sta- 
tions have 16mm film projectors, that 
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the use film eliminates any technical 
obstacles getting the spot televi- 
sion. 

Experts present for this session were 
John Becker, radio and consul- 
tant; Bob Broekman, who has made 
films for the Heart Fund; Don Mack, 
Filmac, producers films and slides 
for philanthropic organizations; and 
Clarence Schmidt, Spot Films, Inc., 
who have made spot films for the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

Detailed questions about public rela- 
tions problems, many them dealing 
with the problems the mass media 
radio, television and the press, were 
discussed morning session attended 
Joseph Herzberg, assistant city edi- 
tor, The New York Times; Roberts, 
chief story editor, CBS-TV Production 
Center; Keith Tyler, director radio 
and television education, Ohio State 
University; and Earl Ubell, science edi- 
tor, the New York Herald Tribune. 

The final session, like the initial 
“brainstorming,” made group participa- 
tion mandatory. The group heard 
tape-recording simulating stormy ses- 
sion citizens’ committee from 
mythical town called Peach Bottom, 
and then participated on-the-spot 
committee meeting set things right 
the town. This proved another effec- 


Workshop 


Mrs. Sally Bingham, director public rela- 
tions, Ohio Department Public Welfare, 
Columbus. 

Robert Boston, public relations director, Penn- 
sylvania Working Home for the Blind, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Gelaine Camelon, director public relations, 
Second Sight, Forest Hills, New York. 

Donald Coupe, publicity agent, New York 
Commission for the Blind, New York 

ity. 

Henry Daum, assistant director administra- 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Tova Fried, administrative assistant, De- 
partment Welfare, Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 

Dave Goodwin, public relations director, Good- 
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tive technique achieving spontane- 
ous, productive group participation. 
The session ended with summary 
the three-day Workshop, presented 
Henry Daum, assistant director 


administration, Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind. 


HANCE AND PEARSON HONORED 


Wiley Hance, the American Broad- 
casting Company, and Leon Pearson, 
radio and television commentator, were 
awarded the Certificate Merit the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
awards luncheon held conjunction 
with the Public Relations Workshop. 
The Certificate given recognition 
meritorious service the blind peo- 
ple America. 

Mr. Hance was cited particularly for 
his work connection with the ABC 
Christmas Show, The Same Christmas, 
presented Christmas Eve. The award 
Mr. Pearson was for his work the 
Foundation’s radio series, 20/200, and 
the new series, Quartet. 

The Certificate Merit white 
and gold parchment signed Helen 
Keller, counsellor, William Ziegler, Jr., 
president, and Robert Barnett, ex- 
ecutive director the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. 


Participants 


will Industries Dayton, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Wayne Green, chief News Bureau, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention Blindness, 
New York City. 

Alice Haines, Community Services, Columbia 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Washington, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamer, information pub- 
lications officer, Library Congress, Wash- 
ington, 

Ronald Henry, information specialist, Flo- 
rida Council for the Blind, Tampa. 

Mrs. Mary Hoffer, Robertson Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, representing Overbrook School for 
the Blind. 

Milton Jahoda, executive director, Allen 
County League for the Blind, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Marian Jobson, Carriere Jobson, Inc., New 
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York City, representing The Seeing Eye, Inc., 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Herbert Kadison, director public relations, 
The Lighthouse, New York Association for 
the Blind, New York City. 

Oliver Kincannon, chief, Division Pub- 
lications Reports, Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, 

Norman Lodge, director, Information Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 

Winifred Michaels, public relations director, 
Brooklyn Association for Improvement 
Condition the Poor, Brooklyn, New York. 

Gemma Newman, public relations director, 
New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, New 
York City. 

Paul Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, Toronto, Ontario. 

Myra Ripley, public relations agent, Pitts- 


burgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind, Pittsburgh. 

Irvin Schloss, executive director, Blinded 
Veterans Association, Inc., Washington, 

Allan Sherman, director, Cleveland Society 
for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ray Smyth, public relations director, Delaware 
County Branch, Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Captain William Strachan, director com- 


munity relations, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mrs. Carol Trosch, assistant the national di- 


rector, Recordings for the Blind, Inc., New 


York City. 

John Warriner, public relations director, 
Philadelphia Association for the Blind, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

George Werntz, The Seeing Eye, Inc., 
town, New Jersey. 


Device for Teaching 
Sighted Students Braille 


DEVICE SIMPLIFY the teaching 
braille sighted students was demon- 
strated meeting for parents 
blind children held Hartford, Con- 
necticut, February. The device, 
pegboard “slate,” was 
Frederick Blanck, Fairfield, father 
blind child and member adult 
braille class, who recognized the need 
for convenient teaching aid. 

The braille made easily 
from standard 14-inch masonite peg- 
board. While this commercially 
available various sizes, three feet 
four feet has proved convenient 
size. Half-inch masking tape attached 
the front the board cover the 
first vertical row holes and every 
third row thereafter. Similarly, mask- 
ing tape covers the first row holes 
horizontally and every fourth row 
This should provide ten 
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horizontal lines with nineteen cells 


each line. cell measuring two inches 


three inches would 
holes the standard braille arrange- 
ment. Pegs obtained from toy 


facturer can inserted rapidly and 


accurately represent any braille sym- 
bol. yellow they are visible clearly 
from any part classroom. 

This oversized braille slate should 
helpful instructor charged with 
the responsibility teaching braille 
sighted class. Since there much 


terest among groups many com- 


munities across the country, especially 
among parents retrolental 


plasia victims, learning braille, the 


inventiveness Mr. Blanck should 
prove helpful widespread basis. 
—Albert Sherberg 

Executive Secretary, 
State Board Education the Blind 
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NELSON COON 


REALLY TAKES scientist under- young man, served time 
stand scientist, but not often the navy, and was soon sent the East 
one finds scientist who the Dutch East India Company. 
enough make the exploration bored with routine, wrote 
ture really popular reading. Such dictionary and rose the 
author certainly Willy Ley, several title “merchant.” But the age 
whose works are available the cataracts developed, and giving 
both braille and talking books. his administrative post, went 
latest one these braille edition Amboina Island. There, with 
Salamanders and Other Wonders, avail- rapidly failing and with the help 
able regional libraries. This and his son, settled down explore 
other works are “recommended plant life the island and, when 
ing” for everyone. total ensued, write those 

This article, however, not book plants. Finally, the age sixty-five, 
review, but little discussion one had completed the manuscript his 
those mentioned Ley, early Herbarium Amboinense. This great 
the 17th century when finally printed, was for 
although much his centuries the main source book 
period visually handicapped, and knowledge the plants the 
totally blind, made observations whole the East Indies. During World 
wrote thesis, which has been War the books were much referred 
valuable ever since. American botanists, who were as- 

This man was George Eberhard study the flora the islands 
Rumph, born Germany 1627, the East, which area was much 
probably Dutch parents. went to, used “staging ground” for the Pa- 


Coon the librarian the cific battles. Many American veteran 
School for the Blind Watertown, Mass., well acquainted with the name 
the famed blindiana library there. This Amboina. 

picture follows similar ones other notabl Iti 
personalities that have appeared these pages not the purpose this paper 


from time time. the validity all his botanical 
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notes nor the wonderful illustrations 
which his son prepared for the six folio 
volumes, but interesting record 
that not only was the book written 
Latin but also had parallel comments 
Dutch, and all this the period 
evolve his own system nomenclature. 
Rumph has provided unknown plants 
with names his own, which were 
much better than the longer and more 
clumsy names usually given plants 
the early botanists. Further should 
noted that although his fame rested 
his botanical writings, his one other 
volume, Chamber Rarities, discuss- 
ing and picturing sea shells and other 
wonders the beaches Amboina, 
was way finer and more beautiful 
book than was his botanical magnum 
opus. 

this writer the most interesting 
fact the life Rumph was the way 
which was able rise above 
calamity pursue his self-appointed 
task. First his crosses, course, was 
his blindness, but here was fortunate 
that grateful government gave him 
grant funds and home, return 
for his previous services. Just after 
settled down record the observations 
made his younger days, his wife and 
daughter were killed earthquake. 
While yet had vision 
pared the drawings for his books, but 


Home Teachers Meet 


The twelfth annual meeting the 
Western Conference Home Teachers 
the Hotel Plains, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Among the topics scheduled for discus- 
sion are braille recodification, library 
services for the blind, adjustment cen- 
ters, recreation, social security 
and welfare laws, rural vocations for 
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just before completed his writing, 
most his work was destroyed 
all the hundreds plates, much 
the manuscript, and his entire 
Finally, with new plates and many new 
descriptions, rewritten manuscript was 
shipped Holland printed. The 
French, then war with the Dutch, 
destroyed the ship and all was lost. For- 
tunately copy had been retained and 
after some delay the final copy reached 
Amsterdam 1696. 

But Rumph was never know his 
own printed works, for death overtook 
him 1702. The production the 
books (even with today’s equipment) 
was formidable task, and was not 
until actually fifty years later (1755), the 
that the last volume was published. age 

ity the botany the Far East, 
Rumph 1917 that would espe- 
cially “emphasize the ability, energy, 
and broad interests the man, for 
remarkable one, more especially when 
take into consideration the period 
which lived and worked, and 
the great handicap under which 
struggled. out 

Braille readers will perhaps wish 
borrow the Willy Ley book and 
page 290 and read the full and en- 
grossing story this remarkable blind 
botanical writer. 


are: 
gro 
like 


the blind, and the relationship re- 
habilitation counselors and home teach- leg 
ers the rehabilitation team. 

Full information about the meeting suc 
may obtained from the program 
chairman, Smith Shumway, chief, 
Division Deaf and Blind, State De- are 
partment Education, Capitol Build- soc 
ing, Cheyenne. aff 
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Robert Barnett 


RETURN THE NATIVE 


used spend all winters 
That was because was born 
age who can claim native 
that sunny state. 

Since moving the New York City 
area nearly nine years ago, have 
grown appreciate why folks here 
like make annual trek south- 
ward. One misses the sun; and 
was with little reluctance few weeks 
that undertook combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip native 
Florida. The two-week sojourn turned 
out more work than vacation, 
thanks Stetson University, the 
Florida Council for the Blind, and 
the Lions Clubs Northeast Florida. 


LION AGAIN 


One the reasons for two-weeking 
Florida was provided Lions 
Club invitations give two talks. 

digress for moment, became 
Lion the year after got out col- 
lege and became working man. Over 
about eight years, was member 
successively three different clubs 
Florida, and found part com- 
munity life not only satisfying the 
area civic service but also the 
social opportunities the club program 
afforded. During the years was asso- 
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Hindsight 


ciated with the Florida Council for the 
Blind, there was abundant reason for 
keeping and broadening Lions ex- 
perience, and found constant appear- 
ances their meetings source real 
fun well assistance the pro- 
gram work for the blind. 

After came the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, many pressures 
gradually took personal time, and 
never affiliated with Lions club the 
New York area. While there was still 
much reason for keeping informed 
about Lionism, knowledge had be- 
come obscured lack personal 
participation. 

the Florida trip, first task 
was assist the formal dedication 
two new vending stands. Capitalized 
with equipment Lions, the stands 
become part the growing and 
prospering list businesses technically 
owned the Florida Council for the 
Blind. the city Jacksonville alone, 
Lions have now helped make pos- 
sible total eight stands. 

few days later, was the 
guest speaker suburban Lions 
Club dinner. Incidentally, 
Lake Shore Lions Club Jacksonville 
large, now Lion again—this 
time with the privilege missing 
meetings. 
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many events possible. The 
reason: Through the years, fear 
have let the errors service blind 
persons that Lions commit overshadow 
appreciation the good they do. 
This return Lionism, back 
own home state, showed that Lions 
group are solidly behind right 
idea whenever they are able learn 
what service needed and appropriate. 
professional work for the blind 
service club, but think Lions Inter- 
certainly has made clear 
that they want help and will take 
advice. 

Some the better programs for 
blind persons this country are 
states cities where healthy and 
active cooperative plan exists between 
the service agencies and the voluntary 
Lions activity. Where such plan does 
not exist, think all ought renew 
our efforts establish one. requires 
lot give and take, but the end 
result will greater resources for pre- 
vention blindness and certain types 
aid the blind; well higher 
through education and understanding. 
Roar, Lions, roar. 


FEELIES AGAIN 


Another bit business Florida 
was inspect and advise with regard 
project which was dedicated few 
days later—a building and outfittings 
known the “museum for the 
blind.” first thought, one gets the 
notion that collection sculpture 
and art designed for study through 
touch closely akin the so-called 
fragrance garden, designed for pleasure 
through smell and touch, and opposed 
the writer form unnecessary 
segregation. 

The idea providing opportunity 
for blind persons sculpture 
not new, course. occasion, 


practical-minded sentimentalists 
charge regular museums have let 
down the ropes and permitted blind 
persons examine rare pieces. But the 
idea create collections copies and 
set them aside with the label “the 
blind museum” seems catching 
on, and not entirely sure 
opposed. For one thing, this particular 
one Florida, thanks the leader- 
ship highly intelligent art dealer- 
teacher and the head the Florida 
rehabilitation center for the blind 
Daytona Beach, have made into more 
than “dead zoo,” and the program 
the special touch museum will 
one usefulness teaching, orienta- 
tion and general education about the 
arts. 

The main thing that bothers 
about this the name. Search 
brain might, have had bright 
idea—an idea name that will 
designate the purpose and nature 
such collection but one which also 
will positive. any reader can 
suggest such name, glad 
print his her thoughts and pass 
along the nominations. No, really 
not think that Steve Allen’s idea 
tactile movies called “feelies” 
has any appropriateness here. 


RAH! RAH! 


Other pleasurable moments the 
trip were the days when revisited 
alma mater, Stetson University, 
DeLand. Absences from homecoming 
evenis the past had resulted 
being railroaded into officership 
the alumni association. While mod- 
estly tried defend myself person, 
must confess that builds ego. 
More seriously, going enjoy 
taking little responsibility 
tion with the University’s program 
that some small way, might repay 
what really fine school did for me. 
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the Editor 


THE 

that wrote Sen. Kennedy concern- 
ing 2411. 

Nobody asked write this letter 
and have axe grind. But have 
been reading great deal concerning 
this proposed legislation and find my- 
self opposed it. 

Prof. Jacobus tenBroek through the 
Braille Monitor keeps admonishing 
everyone write his senator support 
the proposed measure. just happen 
one those people who likes 
make her own mind. 

have tried faithfully see all sides 
this matter, but afraid there 
going very little audible opposi- 
tion the passage the bill. 

have had some correspondence with 
Miss Annette Dinsmore, and very 
pleasant may say, and she might 
interested remarks. don’t know. 

Cecile Stevenson 
Ardmore, Pa. 


dear Senator: 

always grateful when sighted per- 
son, particularly position authority, 
exerts himself behalf “the blind.” 
have acquainted myself with 2411 which 
you sponsor. 

May explain, however, why op- 
posed this bill. have read the pros and 
cons for the past few months. belong 
organization blind people, but 
trying understand this measure. 

the first place there are many organi- 
“the blind,” that see rea- 
son for further legislation permit such 
organizing. 

the second place there seems one 
very articulate spokesman who advocates 
this bill 2411. 

This gentleman, one Jacobus tenBroek, 
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seems very sarcastic and bel- 
ligerent individual. tries, every 
discount and belittle the work such 
excellent organizations the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the American 
Association Workers for the Blind and 
others, making the accusation that these 
organizations impose their will upon the 
citizens who happen blind. 

think pretty wonderful when large 
groups sighted people extend helping 
hand assist the blind help themselves. 
Since its beginning the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind has had its staff blind 
persons whose suggestions and guidance 
has welcomed. 

Frankly, feel that the endorsement 
the National Federation the Blind 
2411 very short sighted and step 
backward for blind persons. For the past 
fifty years the effort has been integrate 
handicapped persons into the community 
whole and not segregate it. also 
think that the NFB grave danger 
not that already under Prof. tenBroek. 
makes false analogies and uses catch phrases 
prove his points. shall write sen- 
ators and ask them vote against this bill 
handicapped group people. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cecile Stevenson 


THE 

most certainly agree with Mr. Bar- 
nett’s statement opposition the 
Kennedy bill now the United 
States Senate. there any group 
people earth that have more liber- 
ties join organization organi- 
zations their choice and speak 
freely when and wherever they please 
the blind people this country. 
One the greatest troubles see 
work for the blind today that they 
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are overly organized especially 
this true the organization sponsor- 
ing the Kennedy bill. This outfit has 
been and out Virginia, mostly 
in, since last October November 
trying perfect affiliate this 
state but this writing they have made 
very, very little progress. should not 
think that the AAWB and the Founda- 
tion should have much difficulty 
defeating the Kennedy bill despite the 
speech Senator Kennedy made the 
introduction his bill. 
Watts 
Treasurer and General Manager 
Virginia Association Workers 
for the Blind, Inc. 


THE 

Agencies serving the needs blind 
people are just now beginning 
achieve some the goals set many 
years ago their far-sighted found- 
ers; i.e. “To help the blind help them- 
Now they face new problem 
did the genius who created gargan- 
tuan robot take care all nagging 
problems. 

Suddenly, hear phrases uttered 
and ideologies introduced new 
necessary which have been taught and 
preached for years. The battle-cry, 
dependence, Self-reliance, and Reha- 
bilitation!” has been used long that 
originators the expressions have 
long since gone reap their eternal 
rewards. 

Various individuals and groups 
the United States, years past, have 
become imbued and impregnated 
with biases against 
Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Latins and 
Indians that they had directed open 
attacks upon them. But never have 
had overt group attacks made against 
any handicapped peoples regardless 
race, creed color. study trend 
reports charitable giving indicates 
that, generally speaking, the American 
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people support welfare children 
first, blind people second, our aged 
people third, and foundations for cri 
pled people fourth. 
support vicariously and very 

Because believe in, and 
ate, “freedom speech” granted 
our American Bill Rights, reserve 
the right agree disagree with any 
written spoken word. Therefore, 
may agree, part, with Mr. Bar- 
nett’s attitude expressed his col- 
umn “Hindsight,” published your 
January 1958 issue. These will state 
briefly: 

There are thousands known blind 
people living, and carried census 
records, the United States; few 
hundred these people are active, 
dues-paying members the national 
organization limiting its full active, 
voting membership people who are 
classified blind people. 

Membership this organization 
thinly spread over area forty- 
three states, and many small local 
chapters. Since many blind people live 
communities where chapters not 
exist, and all blind people are not fa- 
miliar with the organization, and they 
not pay dues the organization, 
they may not vote, set policies, ex- 
press their attitudes given attempts 
speak “in their behalf.” cannot 
believe that this organization truly 
and wholly representative all blind 
citizens. 

Nor believe that “tailor-made 
laws” should given any special 
group organization which can give 
impetus toward segregated ideology. 
are now fighting segregated think- 
ing and practice all over our nation. 
Blind people are citizens, they not 
need American Bill 
Rights. 

Let’s face facts! Too few years ago, 
people wanted help pity alone; 
agencies serving blind people wanted 
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help them achieve their normal and 
rightful place society, that is, tax- 
paying, not tax-supported, individu- 
als, These agencies, federal and state 
agencies established law, and private- 
chartered agencies governed the 
limitations placed upon them state 
corporate laws fought their battles for 
blind people with limited budgets and 
little encouragement from society 
whole. 

Have blind people the United 
States forgotten those agencies who led 
the fight for additional $600 
year, income tax-free benefit enjoyed 
their group alone; the privilege 
free talking book machine provided 
because the years research and 
interest shown agency heads their 
need for reading service; and financial 
supplemental aid inadequate in- 
comes, special funds made available 
for education, medical care 
thetic appliances? these agencies 
who have functioned through their 
interest, their guidance, and provision 
services, generally free-of-charge 
all who are legally blind, need special 


group people set budget policies 
and demand laws which will grant 
privileges them which would be, 
effect flagrant invasion the 
privacy the agency organization 
already bound federal and state laws 
already effect? Laws are for all, not 
special few! 

citizen the United States, disagree 
with the text and intent Senator 
John Kennedy’s bill, introduced 
June 1957 the Congress the 
United States and known Bill 
2411. For firm belief that 
need does not exist for such bill; 
and agencies providing real and 
needed service will greatly ham- 
pered from doing good and worth- 
while service for those whom they de- 
sire serve. One group cannot decide 
the destiny and direct all actions for 
given “cause.” And, “One rotten ap- 
ple can spoil the whole barrel——.” 

Chas. Weber, Jr. 

Assistant Director 

Travis Association for the Blind 
Austin, Texas 


CALENDAR 


6-12—American 
Association. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Kansas City, Missouri. 

30-May 2—American Public Relations 
Association. New York, New York. 

May 5-7—States’ Vocational Rehabilitation 
Council. Washington, 

May 8-9—President’s Committee the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. Washington, 

May 11-16—National Conference 
Welfare. Chicago, Illinois. 

May 12-16—Institute for Education Radio 
TV. Columbus, Ohio. 

3-6—National Industries for the Blind. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

June 8-12—Special Libraries Association. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

June 22-26—American Association Instruc- 
tors the Blind. Vancouver, Washington. 
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June 29-Juty 4—National Educational 
ciation. Cleveland, Ohio. 

13-19—American Library Association. San 
Francisco, California. 

16-19—Blinded 
Seattle, Washington. 

Workers for the Blind. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

3—American Psychologi- 
cal Association. Washington, 

12-17—American Academy Oph- 
thalmologists. Chicago, 

13-15—National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation. Asheville, North Carolina. 

tions the Adult Education the United 
States. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

sembly. New York, New York. 


Association. 
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OFFICIAL CEREMONIES marking the open- 
ing the Far East regional office 
the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind were held Manila, the Philip- 
pines, March 10. This new regional 
office will serve Korea, Japan, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Vietnam and the Philippines. 

Three international experts and one 
local specialist work for the blind 
will join AFOB’s staff provide con- 
sultation and services for the rehabilita- 
tion blind persons countries 
throughout the Pacific area. These staff 
members will travel assignment 
countries within the region consult 
with agencies for the blind deter- 
mine needs and plan cooperative serv- 
ices. 

Ronald Bridges, noted British 
worker for the blind, has been appoint- 
director the Far East office. 
comes his new post after completing 
ten years service blind welfare 
officer for the Government Malaya. 
Prior this served India from 
1945 1947 administrative officer 
St. Dunstan’s Training Center for 
blinded soldiers the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Sightless himself, Mr. 
taken active part international 
work for the blind. 1950 repre- 
sented Malaya the UNESCO 
ence World Braille Uniformity 
Paris. was also delegate the Far 
East Conference Work for the Blind 
Tokyo 1955. His efforts behalf 
the blind Malaya earned him the 
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distinction the Order the British 
Empire, conferred upon him Queen 
Elizabeth 1957. 

Mr. Bridges will assisted the 
operation the Far East office Mrs. 
Ruby Ko, Mrs. Jeannette Sills and Miss 
Betty Barbers Imperial. Mrs. was 
formerly official the Department 
Social Welfare Hong Kong, 
sponsible for conducting its services 
the blind. She has also been active 
worker for the Hong Kong Society for 
the Blind and the Hong Kong Music 
Training Center for the Blind. She re- 
ceived her training rehabilitation 
the blind the United Kingdom. 

Mrs. Sills was formerly rehabilita- 
tion supervisor for the North Carolina 
State Commission for the Blind. She 
has represented AFOB the Philip- 
pines since 1955, having been assigned 
advisor the Government the 
Philippines launching that govern- 
ment’s Office Vocational 
tion. Under her guidance, modern 
rehabilitation center for visually and 
other handicapped persons was opened 
Manila and now serves show- 
place for the entire Far East. 

Miss Imperial, Philippines national 
who formerly served the social case- 
work department the Manila 
habilitation Center, has been engaged 
for general duties. 

The new office the third regional 
office opened AFOB. The others 
are located Paris, France, serve the 
Europe-Middle East region, and San- 
tiago, Chile, serve Latin America. 
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Helping the Visually Handicapped Child 
Regular Class, Anthony Pelone. 
New York: Bureau 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957. 99p. Reviewed Jeanne 
Kenmore.* 
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THIS MONOGRAPH the first series 
planned the Bureau Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will deal with special educa- 
tion. Dr. Pelone has made effort 
provide help for the many classroom 
teachers who have occasional par- 
tially seeing blind child 
classes. 

Today over per cent the nation’s 
blind children attend school with sight- 
children more than 130 cities. 
Most these children have available 
them specially trained teacher who 
helps them develop the skill braille 
and typing and the use specialized 
equipment which enables them re- 
ceive the major part their education 
with their sighted classmates. 

even higher percentage the 
partially seeing children attend local 
schools. Most these children not 
have specially trained teacher avail- 
able them. 

classroom 
across the country have come persistent 
requests for suggestions which would 
help them provide not only ade- 
quate education but the best possible 
one for visually handicapped children. 
Dr. Anthony Pelone has written di- 
such teachers. 

The monograph divided into three 
main sections: “Visual Handicaps and 
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Book Reviews 


School “The Partially 
Seeing Child the Regular Class,” and 
“The Blind Child the Regular 
Class.” book less than 100 pages 
would seem difficult cover 
these three topics comprehensively. 
Each the three sections suffers be- 
cause the brevity its treatment. 
Three valuable additions are Appen- 
dices and Glossary Eye 
Terms, Equipment and Materials for 
Partially Seeing Pupils the Regular 
Class, and Equipment and Materials 
for Blind Children the Regular Class. 

Although only seven eye conditions 
are discussed, some educational impli- 
cations those conditions have been 
presented manner which should 
helpful the classroom teacher. For 
example, there are specific suggestions 
for the most comfortable lighting and 
seating for children with certain visual 
handicaps. The effects which some eye 
conditions may have upon children’s 
choice activity and upon their de- 
veloping interests have been skillfully 
suggested. The short discussion opti- 
cal aids especially good the way 
that necessary technical information 
clearly related child’s possible func- 
tioning classroom. One might wish 
that several other eye conditions (in- 
cluding cataracts, albinism, and glau- 
coma) had also been discussed, but 
least they are included the excellent 
Glossary Eye Terms. 

The author’s discussion the par- 
tially seeing child, while written 
pleasant style, contains little which has 
not already been covered adequately 
through pamphlets available from the 
National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness the 1954 edition the 


Winifred Hathaway text this field. 
Yet the fact that the material has been 
directed specifically toward the general 
classroom teacher makes worthy 
reiteration this type effort. The 
author discusses briefly the roles 
some the school personnel who serve 
the partially seeing child, and the ma- 
terials and curriculum adaptations de- 
sirable. Although Dr. Pelone explains 
his introduction the types educa- 
tional programs which have existed 
the past for partially seeing children 
and the trend toward greater integra- 
tion today, would seem that has 
presented only part the picture 
through leaving out the contributions 
the specialized teachers who now 
serve 8,000 partially seeing children. 
might have been even greater help 
general teachers who have the assist- 
ance specialized teacher have 
discussed their relationship each 
other more fully and their respective 
responsibilities toward the partially see- 
ing child’s education. 

few the services the specialized 
teacher are mentioned the section 
the blind child. But again little atten- 
tion drawn the important relation- 
ship between the two types teachers 
who will work with the child. The great 
majority blind children who attend 
classes with sighted children receive ad- 
ditional help from resource teacher. 
Some blind children are still registered 
“braille class.” minority are 
served itinerant teachers. The au- 
thor discusses only the itinerant teach- 
ing plan. Whatever plan may survive 
the test time, today’s general teachers 
want know how improve service 
under present programs. 

Perhaps the most helpful part this 
third section “The Blind Child 
Kindergarten with Sighted Children.” 
Here, short the author prob- 
ably achieves his best communication 
with regular teachers. 
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Some excellent suggestions are made 
each case, however, the ideas are 
limited that there little possibiliy 
they may provide more help than mere 
orientation for the 
about meet her first blind child. For 
example, while more than five pages 
are devoted reading and writing, 
scriptions the braille code and writ 
ing equipment consume all but one 
page. The four thoughts expressed there 
are important, but offer minimum 
help the teacher this broad 

Only one material listed (out ofa 
possible dozen) which may used for 
making raised maps. Under Audio Aids 
only the REAL tapes and talking books 
are listed. Under Workbook Materials 
only one method offered whereby 
blind child may select the correct an- 
swers. The single paragraph dealing 
with art discusses only some the ways 
blind child may use crayons and 
paints. The whole topic three-dimen- 
sional art ignored. Experienced teach- 
ers will recognize readily that the 
thor writing without 
prior experience most the 
riculum areas. 

Much the philosophy which stress- 
the similarities blind children 
all children may lost the reader 
who becomes concerned about the 
adequate treatment materials and 
curriculum adaptation. 

Many the suggestions made Ap- 
proach Orientation would seem 
discourage physical independence 
the child rather than encourage it. For 
example: “The student should able 
recognize reference points such 
water fountains. However, recom- 
mended that student guides assigned 
assist him that can move 
through the halls quickly and 
Other statements this part are also 
open question. Here might have 
been particularly important have 
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commented the part which may 
played the special teacher helping 
the child develop independent travel 
from kindergarten age on. 

Two glaring omissions are suggest- 
reading list for classroom teachers, 
and mention that there are local, state, 
and national agencies and organizations 


where one may secure additional infor- 
mation. 

general, the briefness the book 
has probably brought about some its 
limitations. Classroom teachers will find 
help its pages, but may disap- 
pointed the rather cursory glance 
given many topics. 


Appointments 


The appointment Howard 
Carroll, Fort Wayne, Indiana, di- 
rector the Board Industrial Aid 
and Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
Blind, Indianapolis, became effective 
February 15, 1958. Mr. Carroll 
ceeds Kenneth Bratt, who now 
with Cincinnati Goodwill Industries, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

After losing his sight the age 
forty, Mr. Carroll was successful 
vending stand operator 


years. past president the 
Indiana Workers for 
the Blind. 


The Indiana agency also announces 
the appointment Chester Minton, 
Indianapolis, chief rehabilita- 
tion. native Boston, Mr. Minton 
retired Episcopal clergyman. 
spent twelve years chaplain the 
United States Air Force, and recently 
returned Indiana from Honolulu. 


Directory Changes 


The following changes within various agencies for the blind should made your 
Directory Activities for the Blind the United States and Canada, 1954 edition: 


37—Board Industrial Aid and Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation the Blind. New 
Director: Howard Carroll. 

48—Massachusetts Division the 
Blind. New address: Court Square, 
Boston. 

Pace 55—Duluth Lighthouse for the Blind. 
New Executive Director: John 
Dexter. 

56—St. Paul Society for the Blind. 
New address: 208 West Sixth Street, St. 
Paul 
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Pace 68—The Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Inc. New address: 550 Dodge Street, 
Buffalo 

80—Oklahoma State Library. New 
Special Services Librarian: Mrs. Pattilou 
McCoy. 

87—The Pennsylvania Federation 
the Blind, Inc. New address: 4738 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 29. 

106—The Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind. New address: 929 Bayview 
Avenue, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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News Briefs 


Announcement has been made 
the forthcoming retirement Philip 
Platt, Ph.D., executive director 
The Lighthouse, the New York Associ- 
ation for the Blind, since 1944. Dr. 
Platt will leave his post October 
1958. 

During the thirteen years Dr. 
Platt’s administration, The Lighthouse 
has increased its volume service from 
two four times behalf per 
cent more blind individuals. New 
services added the organization’s 
program during these years include 
vocational rehabilitation services 
cooperation with the New York State 
Commission for the Blind, counseling 
with parents preschool 
dren, psychological-vocational guidance 
counseling and testing, low vision lens 
clinic, service, 
women's residence, transportation serv- 
ices, and restaurant for blind persons 
the recreation program. 

successor Dr. Platt has not been 
appointed. replacement 
committee composed William 
Robbins, vice-president, Howe, 
Jr., past president, and Mrs. Douglas 
Findlay, board member, has been 
appointed. 


More than 400 representatives 
nearly 200 national voluntary organiza- 
tions attended meeting conducted 
the Social Legislation Information 
Service February and Wash- 
ington. The theme the meeting was 
“What New and Different the 
Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment’s Program and Budget for the 
Year Ahead?” The Administration’s 
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stude 
York 
Univ 
ment 
ing 
the Department’s current and 
ing programs, were the subjects 
cussion. the 
Nati 
community organizations presented Ligh 
new brochure released United 
Community Funds and Councils off Ame 
America. The brochure, Spotlight 
Community Organization—a Career 
You, describes professional job 
research, public relations and 
tration. describes the personal 
ties and educational preparation 
quired for employment community 
organizations, and gives information 
scholarships, training, salaries 
benefits. 


February marked Mrs. Sidney 
Pollack’s twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind. Mrs. Pollack has been adminis 
trative director the Guild for most 
that time. Many services and 
provements have been initiated during 
Mrs. Pollack’s term office. The 
partments social service and 
groupwork and recreation were placed 
under professional direction; 
sional vocational counseling was 
panded; braille library and 
ing service were introduced; 
Institute for the Normal Development 
the Blind Child, with two 
schools and extensive parent 
ing services, was opened. Other 
ments include the building 
Home for the Aged Blind with 
board and psychiatric consultant; 
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inauguration Student Training 

Unit with fellowships for social work 

students conjunction with the New 

York School Social Work, Columbia 

the beginning experi- 
mental recreation programs integrat- 
ing blind and sighted children; and the 

The San Francisco Association for 
the Blind and the Enchanted Hills 
National Foundation for the Blind 

merged form the San Francisco 

for the Blind. Albert 

Meyer, vice-president the Bank 

America, has been named president 

organization. 

fo} The Enchanted Hills Foundation, 

known Recreation for the 

Blind, Inc., was founded 1947 its 

director, Rose Resnick. 

and 


with 

most 


operates year-round camp for blind 
children and adults and other recrea- 
tional and educational activities. The 
San Francisco Association, founded 
1902, provides employment for blind 
persons its factory, and also conducts 
home teaching, placement, social and 
recreational activities. 


Robert Smithdas, counselor 
public education and information 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, New York, received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award the New 
York State Junior Chamber Com- 
merce one the state’s five outstand- 
ing young men 1957. addition 
his work IHB, Mr. Smithdas, who 
deaf and blind, poet, author and 
scholar. The award was presented 
January Schenectady, New York. 


TEACHER PREPARATION COURSES 


SUMMER 1958 


The following summer courses for teachers blind children, developed 
cooperation with the American Foundation for the Blind, have been 


Inquiries should addressed the institutions listed. 


GEORGE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, Tennessee. June August 


STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco, California. June August 


Denver, Colorado. One-week Workshop, June 23-27; 


three-weeks Workshop, June 30- July 18. 
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Classified Corner 


This department New Outlook service 
readers who wish publish notices posi- 
tions open for application well those who 
are seeking employment the field work for 
the blind deaf-blind. charge made and 
we will print as many as space will permit. The 
publishers do not vouch for statements of 
advertisers. 

print without charge miscel- 
laneous notices interest professional work- 
ers which are non-commercial nature. All 
other advertising will be accepted at rates 
which are available request. 

For THE BLInp, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Executive Director, Erie’s Cen- 
ter for the Blind, Erie County 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. Re- 
sponsible for complete direction Blind 
Center activities, including remedial eye care, 
prevention blindness, sheltered workshop, 
and other related activities. Qualifications: 
College degree, experience social work, and 
agency administrative experience. Salary range: 
$5550-$7650. Submit applications Frederick 
Wild, Erie’s Center for the Blind, 230 East 
Street, Erie, Pa. 


Two vocational rehabilitation 
counselor vacancies. Qualifications: College de- 
gree with least one year’s experience; 
five years’ employment experience with occupa- 
tions and employment problems, 
work vocational guidance; combination 
covering least five years. Must willing 
and able travel the state. Salary $3,720- 
$5,160. Send resumé State Personnel Direc- 
tor State Board Education the Blind, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Shop teacher, South Dakota 
State School for the Blind, for 1958-59 school 
year. Give full details all college credits and 
special shop-work training 
Write Walter Hack, Superintendent, School 
for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota. 


WANTED: Totally blind man, 37, B.A. 
social science, desires position 
related work. Experience tutoring, 
administrative and industrial work, public re- 
lations; fourteen years elective public office. 
Excellent traveler. Willing relocate. Refer- 
ences furnished request. Write James 
Connell, 186 Congress Street, Troy, 
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the blind public school class for 
handicapped. Ten years’ experience 
mentary teaching state public school 
tems. B.S. degree with majors history 
English. Partially sighted; graduate 
sissippi School for the Blind. Excellent 
ences. Write Mrs. Alvin Allen, 
Box 183-A, Palatka, Florida. 


WANTED: Blind woman, 23, 
Arkansas School for the Blind and 
A.M. College, seeks position hom 
teacher, instructor school for the 
school counselor. Bachelor’s degree 
ology, minor general education. 
relocate any part U.S. Also 
transcriber-typist, proofreader. Write 
Helen Davis Jones, 1843 Seventh Street, 
Monica, Calif. 


and French. Male, 43, totally blind since 
30. B.S. education from Hunter 
1955; M.A. mathematics from 
University, 1956. Formerly civil engineer 
years teaching experience. Willing to® 
locate, but prefer New York. Write 
Chenet, Jr., 104 West 84th Street, New Yon 


over twelve. Have completed Purdue 
training. Willing relocate anywhere. 
Mrs. Jean Campbell, 502 North 10th 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Legally blind man, 
nine, functions with sighted except 
Two years’ rehabilitation center 
plus industrial and sales, now completing 
ter’s degree program rehabilitation 
ing. Available for field placement 
employment September Write Box 54, 
Outlook. 


WANTED: Qualified young man 
position home teaching related 
Also qualified for teaching training 
Have M.A. degree the social sciences 
the University Chicago; have just 
IHB-OVR training program. Write 
Faith, 412 West Main Street, Decatur, 
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